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FROM 

HARRY R1VETT-CARNAC, Esquire, 

Settlement Officer , 

W LT.DAlf. 


To 


5. II. MORRIS, Esquire, 

SeJtlemcut Comm ission er, 

Central Provinces. 

Dated Nagpore, the 1st September 1806. 


Sir, 


I have the honor to announce the completion of the Wui- 
dah Settlement, and to submit a report con 
I'ream).lc. taiuing some account of the tract of country 

that lifts been settled, and of the principles on which the Settlement 
has been conducted. The usual forms and 
statements enumerated in the margin, form Ap¬ 
pendices to this Report. 


Arnica! Junift State meat. 
Statement in acres. 
General Statement of as- 
wMtneuts. 


2. It may bo convenient to commence by mentioning the officers 
by whom the Wnrdah Settlement has from time 
VVunlali Statement by p 0 Jjeeli conducted. 


,vl oils conducted. 


3. When in 

'.)filccr.5-iiiv!uir#o of the 


1S57 the Commissioner of the Nagpore Province 


ork. 


received the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to his proposal to introduce the regular 
Settlement into the Nagpore Province, a separate 
Department was organized under the control of llie Honffiio Mr, It. S. 
Ellis of the Madras Civil Service, as referred to more in detail in 
Chapter VII. 


4. In those clays, what is now known as the Wnrdah District, was 
WnrU.il. fc-tticincni wi- included within Nagpore, and thus the prelimi- 
pinally iiidmlt-d in the nary operations of the \\ urdali Settlement were 
pme Virtnct. conducted by Mr. A. B. Itoss, the t .esent Sett.lc- 

riunt Officer of JVftgpore. In 1862 the sub-division of Wardah was 
created, but as it still remained a dependency only, no separate Settle¬ 
ment Officer was appointed, and the Settlement operations remained 
n-i before under the Settlement Officer of Nagpore. In Novcmocr 1862, 
w hen the sub-division was advanced to the dignity of a District, the 



Wurdah Settlement vm entrusted to Mr. MacGeorge, the theft Officiat¬ 
ing Deputy Commissioner, who superintended it in addition to his other 
duties,4intil 1st April 1863, when Mr. Bernard was appointed Settle¬ 
ment Officer, Mr, MacGeorge remaining on as his Assistant until July 
1863; I succeeded Mr. Bernard in the latter end of June 1864, on his 
being appointed Secretary to the. Chief Commissioner ; and have held 
charge Of the Settlement up to the present date. 

5. As will be explained in detail in Chapter VII, VIII, IX and 

X, the preliminary operations of the Settlement 
Division of wort. were perfomed by Mr. Ross. The assessments 

were made by Mr. Bernard assisted by Mr. 
MacGeorge. Tho work that fell to my share included the adjustment 
of rents, preparation of the record of rights, and the decision of the 
miscellaneous cases connected with the winding up of the Settlement. 
Thus the most important operations of the Settlement, and those by 
which the most intimate knowledge of the people and the District 
are acquired, were not performed 'by me. Moreover during the whole 
of the period I have been in charge of the Wurdah Settlement, I have 
also had to conduct the active operations of the Settlement in Chandah, 
in which District it has been nece3$ary to spend much time which would 
otherwise have been devoted to the Wurdah Settlement. 

6. I loel then that I labor under some disadvantages in reporting 
on a Settlement my connection with which did not commence until the 
most important operations had been concluded and which of necessity 
has been interrupted and brief. 

7. Before giving any description of the tract of country that has 

been settled, it is necessary to explain that the 
Wmdah Statement a C - S o called Wurdah Settlement has not been con- 
divii'iun t0 ° iJ " U;daJl BuIj fimd to villages of the present Wurdah District. 

The Wurdah Settlement follows the boundaries 
of the old Wurdah sub-division, which as mentioned in paragraph 4, 
was formerly a dependency of Nagpore. Soon after the creation of 
the new District of “Wurdah/’ a rearrangement of the boundary was 
made by which 510 villages of the Nagpore District were transferred 
to Wurdah, Nagpore receiving 122 villages of the Baila Pergunnab, 
formerly included in tho Wurdah sub-division. To avoid unnecessary 
delay and complication in the completion of the records, it was decided 
that the two Settlements which were then working independently, 
should be concluded according to the old boundaries, and thus the 
Settlements of the present Nagpore and Wurdah Districts are dove¬ 
tailed, tho one into the other; the so-called Wurdah Settlement includ¬ 
ing 122 villages of Wurdah in the Baila Pergunnah of Nagpore ; Mr. 
Ross’ Settlement ia like manner extending to 510 villages of the Wur¬ 
dah District. 



CHAPTEB I. 


THE W URDAH REGION. 

Physical aspect op thh District. 

8. The tract, the Settlement of which T have to report is situated 

botween 20°—21° 30' North latitude and 78^ 
i’o«ii ion of tlw District, and 79° East longitude, at the northern extre¬ 

mity of the great elevated table-land of the. 
Deccan, which stretching from 18° North latitude, terminates here at the 
foot ot the Sautpoorah Hills, This long and important range some¬ 
times called the Northern Ghauts, which forms so well-defined a bound¬ 
ary between Hindoostan and the Deccan, here divides the watershed of 
the Esistern and the watershed of the Western Coasts. Forming the 
the cradle of many important rivers, the Saut- 
j ooraii? 3lltd ° tUo Suut poorahs, and their offshoots act as guides to 
the infant streams, portioning out a tract of 
country to each and directing their course on tho long journey from the 
hills of Central India to the Sea. In tho very bosom of the hills not 
far from the boundary of the Nagpore District, the Taptee and the 
Wurdah have their source within a low miles of each other, springing 
from the piece of table-land of Mooltye. The Taptee led and conduct¬ 
ed by the hills, follows a western course till it falls into the Bay of 
Cambay near Surat. The Wurdah on the other hand which rises within 
a very short distance of the Taptee, is led south, and then east by the 
hills, which attending- it closely regulate all its movements until it 
reaches tho plain near Arwoe. Here tho hills recede, leaving the Wur¬ 
dah now a vigorous river to pursue its courso towards the Eastern 
Coast, which under the name of Godavery it ultimately reaches. 

9. This river, which gives its name to the Wurdah District, is 

. , the chief feature of tho tract I have to de- 

0U11 ‘ an ^ ic " 1 0 scribe, and forms the boundary of this Settle¬ 

ment to tho west and south, separating the 
Wurdah District, and the Central Provinces from Berar, and the neigh- 
louring territory of tho Nizam. To the north, low hills, offshoots of 
the Snutpoorahs, attend the river, and watch its courso to a point near 
Berool, where taking a sudden sweep they recode eastwards in the direc¬ 
tion of Nagpore, following pretty accurately the northern boundary of 
tho Wurdah Settlement. To the cast tho boundary is formed by a 
detached line of hills, the natural division between the watershed of tho 
Wurdah, and the Wyngunga. This range after skirting the Wurdah 
District for some miles stretches right across Chaiulah and approaches 
the W’urdah just above its junction with, tho Wyngunga, 
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10 The tract included within these boundaries covers an area of 
about 1 ,G 11 square miles, and consists of two 
/■ r-a. well-delined natural divisions, the counti'y lying 

alone the hills which skirt the District to the 
north and north-east, and the valley land extending from the base of 
the hills to the river, 

11. The hill tract includes comparatively speaking but a small 

TT , , ,. . . .and unimportant portion of the District, and is 

*' u'iitrkt 10 ' 1 ° * formed by a series of spurs and offshoots of the 

Sautpoorahs, running generally in a southern 
direction, iu unbroken, unpieturesque lines of hills with llattenrd sum¬ 
mits and presenting that monotonous appearance, conim.m to la cks off 
trap formation iu this part of the country. They attain a height of 
more than 500 feet above the plain. The height 
Hill tracts and jungle. of Gurmueoor the highest point is given in the 
Survey Maps as 2,08G feet above the level of the 
>Sea, which would he about 1,000 feet above the level of the plain. 
Along the crests of these hills the lands are sterile and jungly, but 
below in tbe gorges and valleys, and iu the basins between the ranges 
tho soil is rich and fertile and not inferior perhaps to any in the Dis¬ 
trict. The hill sides arc clothed with a low scrubby jungle, and save 
in tbe ravines where cultivation has not yet extended, but few forest 
trees of any value either for fruit or for timber, are to be mot with. 
On'the other hand largo supplies of find may he drawn from these 
places, and will lie doubly valuable hereafter. Grass is plentiful, and 
affords abundant provision for village cattle, and some parts of these 
tracts are used as pasture-grazing lands and breeding grounds by tribes 
of Gaolees or graziers, who have established themselves in the jungle. 
In the north-west, and north-east of these tracts are situated some 
considerable blocks of land which having been declared Government 
property are available for sale under tho 
W-.i-tc I.aatl blocks. the Waste Laud Rules, as will bo explained 

more in detail iu Chapter XIII. 

12. The second and more important division of the District 

consists of the valley lands below the range 
’i'll- w.ntiah Valley or stretching from the base of the liiils to tho left 
net’kt* 1 '* ' ,ivisiy, ‘ 01 tUo bank of the Wurdah river. This trad includes 
nearly all the country drained by tbe river 
Wuiina and its affluents, and by tbe streams that the Wurdah receives 
on its left from the point at which it enters the district to its junction 
with the Wuuna, near Polina. Speaking accurately, this tract might he 
described as consisting of two divisions, tho valley of Wunna, and 
tin- riyer lands of the Wurdah, bpt,it wjll bq mpre copveniont to consider 
it as forming the northern anil cotton growing portion of tho Wurdah 
valley ;is distinguished fyom the Chandali lands to the south. To the 
north as already explained thq hills keep clo.?e to the river down to 
IL iobl, past that point-they Sudflqnly s>veep to the qast and - the valley 
graduall” opens out attaining its greatest breadth at the bond of tho 
river near tSaongcc. From this point to Coroe, which is situated iu 
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the •extreme north east of the tract under report, the distance i» about 
KO miles, and although some diversity of country is met withj the rich, 
village lands being chequered by detached hills and ridges of trap 
rock cropping tip in their sery cenlre, tho liver sides cut up by water 
courses and ravines, still as a rule the country is dear and open, and 
may be described as an undulating champaign tract covered with a 
coating of rich black cotton soil, highly cultivated and abundantly 
productive. The tatdo land gradually slopes southwards towards the 
Wurdah and as tho soil following the uplieavings of the volcanic crust 
beneath, lies in huge waves in a direction perpendicular to tho course 
of the river, the drainage is excellent, the rainwater being carried off 
by streams flowing down the troughs of these waves, mid discharging 
themselves into the Wurdah. The soil, rich and well drained, affords 
peculiar natural advantages for cotton cultivation, which being carried 
on here on a very considerable scale has gained for this tract the Damo 
of one'of the best of tho cofclon fields of tho Central Provinces. 


13. I have mentioned itliat the hills of the district are low. Of 
the rivers, the Wurdah has already been ulluded 
Rivsr*. to, and it will be necessary to describe it more 

in detail in Chapter VI. on Communications, 
Situated as it is at the extremity of tho watershed, tjiie tract does pot 
contain any rivora of very great size or importance. The Wunna 
the principal affluent of thp Wurflab contributes) 
a great body of water during the ruins, but at 
other times is an insignificant stream. On its 
ink tho Wunna receives the Cham and the liliore, these two 
affluents effect a junction near Mandgaon, and then united flow into 
the Wunna at that place, on its left the Naud; streams which take 
tlioir rise arnuug the bills to tho north ol’tho District. 


1'Uii Vi’i l'.Cji itud its 
daf-UCMt'. 


right, 


14. Affecting as it docs Hr 6uil and the cultivation, it is necessary, 
that the geological formation of the tract should 
Geological Formation. be noticed horn. 1 have mentioned how tho 
Wurdah district situated at the very extremity 
of tho Deccan is a sort of border laud between North and South India. 
Here the marked change in the language and the people, immediately 
strikes one, the line between the Mahratta and the llimli, being nearly 
ns clear and well-defined, as the line of hills that divides tlio two races. 
And here too, connected with the change that is to be met with in 
every tiling animate and inanimate, the geological formation suddenly 
presents a most decidedly different character. Tho table land of tho 
Deccan which from 2U° to 21° north latitude is one mass of basaltic 
rocks forming what has been described to be one of the largest sheets 
of tr.,p in the world, here suddenly terminates, and the trap formation 
is as audilt lily re-placed by sandstone. I fortunately have been able to 
procure a ;opy of a map by the late Reverend S. Ilislop, shewing the geolo¬ 
gical formation in the neighbourhood of Nagpore, and fix l the sketch map 
which accompuuios this report it will be seen that tho south-east, 
and east l ouudary of tlio Wurdah District, follows pretty accurately, 
the limits of those two great geoiical formations. Just beyond tfi« 
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Seetabuldee bill which is but eighteen miles from the northern limit of 
the Wurdah district, the trap dhappen 5, and near Ghicknee, a village 
only four miles from the boundary of the Wurdah district, the sudden 
appearance of the sand tone is immediately recognized by the difference 
in the color of the soil aud by the improvement in the road. 

15. In most pints of the Wurdah district, this layer of trap is so 

thick that no trace of the io.ver formation is 
Mas* «t trap. discernible on the hills or in the plains, and the 

whole tract consists of heavy black monotonous 
trap hills, ov else of an expanse of that equally heavy black cotton soil 
which is the accompaniment of trap. In the north of the Nagpore 
district near Kelode, columnar basalt is met with, hut as a rule there 
is a great want of good stone and gravel throughout the Wurdah dis¬ 
trict, and building* and road-making', labour under peculiar disadvan¬ 
tages. In Wurdah the ruins of the village forts dotted all over the 
district, aud forming a regular cordon along the line ot the river are 
necessarily of mud and the village roads are of the same material. But 
pass the Wurdah boundary and enter the C’hainlali district, forts of 
well-dressed sandstone, and roads, and village tracks of hard and crisp 
metal present themselves replacing the mud forts. The abundance and 
excellence of the stone in the neighbourhood of 
itoue'i^W'urdah 0 ' 1 k^ 1 ' 111 ' 8 Chambih, is testitied to all along the road by 

’ w . * the extensive remains of ancient temples, until 

at last Chandah itself with its city wall of dressed sandstone, live miles 
in circumference, is reached. 

16. The trap coating which is supposed to be the result of a vol¬ 

canic out-pouring through fissures and craters 
The trap coating. which have either since closed up, or havo 

become choked with the streams of lava, is de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Hislop to be of two kinds, the one ove lying, the other 
underlying. Between these two formations or out-pourings, an igneous 
deposit is generally found. Below the underlying trap is the sand¬ 
stone ; and beneath the sandstone again the granite, which is supposed 
to be the base of the whole peninsula, is found. 

17. As regards the manner of this natural structure in which one 

rock is piled above the other, I cannot do better 
Xt« rutural structures than quote Mr. llislop s own wofds. He says— 

“ It is quite evident that before either of the volcanic rocks were 
poured out iu our area, there had been deposited 
Mr, Hislop’s description 0Q ^| ie sandstone a stratum which must have 
the formation. becn at least , ix fcet think. Over this there 

was spread a molten mass ot lava, which hardened the surface ot the 
stratum, and itself cooled into a llat sheet of globular basalt about 
twenty fret thick. Alter a period of repose the internal fires again 
became active, and discharged another effusion which insinuates itself 
between the sandstone and the superior deposit; and accumulating in 
some parts more than in ethers, through force of tension, ruptures the 
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superincumbent mass, tilling up the stratum and scattering tha aver, 
lying trap, or raising both stratum and trap above me level of the plain, 
either leaves it a flat topped 1 1, or, bailing surge, pushes up its summit 
gradual])' or by fitful effort. In tln-.ie convulsion-: the more recent 
trap, where it has not tilled up the deposit altogether, has generally 
CriCioacl icd upon it, entangling some of its fragments, converting the 
greater portion of it in!<> a crumbling vesicular rock, or producing mini¬ 
ature outliers of amygdaloid from materials susceptible of the change.” 

IS. From being on the very border of the sandstone and trap 
formation, and from the jnxta position of trap, 
Neighbourhood of Nag- sandstone, and granite, Mr. IIis)op describes 
ea^eswrclt^ 8 £>r scolofi1 ' the neighbourhood of Nagporc to he one of 
the richest and most valuable fields for'geolo¬ 
gical res'arch in India. A full description of the geologv and fossils 
of Nagporc is to bo found in Mr. llislop’s papers, which have beeu 
re-published in the selections of the (lovenunent of Horn hay and which 
contain most interesting details of his r»searches and discoveries; but 
it would perhaps be out of place in a Settlement Report. 

19. I hare referred to the trap formation as it gives the character 
to tho district, to the soil, and to the cultivation of tho tract, under 
report. The trap rock is covered with a coating of the well known 
“ Roger ’ i.r black cotton soil, which although it varies in depth and 
in richness, being sometimes choked with a gravelly substance, some¬ 
times mixed up with stones and boulders, is met with almost univer¬ 
sally throughout the whole extent of the district. It is to the trap 
formation according to most authmities that this rich soil owes its 
origin. By some however it. is supposed to he a marine deposit, and it 
is desirable I think that I should here quote the opinion of one whose 
profound scientific knowledge amt long experience in the Nagpnro 
Province, invests the opinion with the greatest interest and value. Mr. 
Ilislop dissents both from L)r. Yoysey and from Captain Newbolt, and 
suggests that it is a subaerial formation that has taken place in marshy 
situations where vegetation abounds. The basis being of silica and 
alumina, the debris, not of trap, and of other rocks in the neighbour¬ 
hood capable of yielding them, existing in a 
Cotton*s.<h lua 01 t! ’ e ,ack locality characterized by the excess of its mois¬ 
ture, and rankness of its vegetation, to which 
two circumstances, and not to llio nature of ihe original debris, he at¬ 
tributes tho blackness of the soil. Dr. Vnysey’s theory in regard to this 
soil was, that it arose from the decomposition of the trap rook, whilst 
Captain Newbolt regarded it as a marine'deposit. In Wurdah, which 
is entirely within the trap boundary, the black cotton soil is go univer¬ 
sal, and in Chandah where tho sandstone suddenly shews, self, the 
change iu the soil and the cultivation is so marked, that the theory of 
Dr. Voysey which attributes tho black cotton soil to the decomposi¬ 
tion of the trap rooks exposed to all the vicissitudes of temperature ami 
weather, first split and disintegrated by tho heat, tl*m deluged by the 
rain, and dually washed down bv degrees by the mountain foments into 
the plains beneath, certainly recommends ifcjplf to the observer; and 
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irequenl experience ft a* shewn that inferior or disintegrated trap broken 
up tor metal and seeding quite hard, exposed to the weal her, crumble# 
»p and becomes black soil. In Wurdah, where the soil is watered by 
the tflbutaries of the Wunna, which also feeds the adjacent lands 
wfishiBg down periodically the debris of the trap hills where they rise, 
the basin of the watershed is filled with black rich soil “ llegur,” and 
cotton is grown more or less in every village of the traet. Hut cross 
into the Chimmoor Pergunnah, the western boundary of which is tbs 
trap range bordering ou Wurdah, but which to the east is flanked 
by the Peorzagurh range of sandstone formation, and the soil and cultiva¬ 
tion undergo a marked change. In the villages situated right under the 
trap hills, the soil is black and rich, and some cotton is grown. Iu the 
centre of the I’erguimah where the streams (which bear down the 
debris of the two classes of rock) meet, the proportion of sandv and 
loamy soil nro almost equally balanced, whilst on the east side ot the 
Pergunnah uudor the sands!one hill, the sandy soil predominates, and 
rice and sugarcane cultivation replace the bread cotion fields of the 
western villages. This I think would tend to shew that the Wurdah 
district owes its rich soil, and consequent extensive cotton cultivation, 
either to the trap hills that partly hound it, or else to the trap forma¬ 
tion that underlies it. 

20. Tho soil and the cotton cultivation will however ba noticed 
more in detail in Chapter IV. 



CHAPTER II. 


ANNEXATION—MAURATTA SETTLEMENTS. 


21. In Chapter III. some attempt will bo made to describe the 
revenue system as it prevailed under the Mall- 
rat ta Government. On the 11th December 
1853 Rugboojcc III. died, and soon thereon 
the Nag-pore Province lapsed under British rule. 


Annexjt .on of tto Pro 
vince. 


22. The Muhratta triennial settlement, made in Fusly 1260 or 

A. D. 1850 was then drawing to a close, hut 
Summary Settlemeuts. hero as in the case of all newly annexed Pro¬ 
vinces, it was considered necessary to make a 
summary Settlement at once, and ardors were accordingly issued to 
the district Oliiccrs to conclude a three years’ summary Settlement 
with the landholders then in possession, all of whom were to bo main¬ 
tained pending enquiry into their title. Before, however, general effect 
was given to these orders, mauy of the leases granted by the lato 
Rajah's government fell in, and as they ran out, a summary Settlement 
for three years was made with the then landholders. 

23. The summary Settlements based on the assessments of tho 

Muhratta government were not satisfactory; 
«J^«:S%7 UUlme01 ani1 Mr. Ellis, who was then the Deputy Com- 
missioncr of Nagpore soon began to urge the 
extension to the Province of the regular Settlement founded on the 
survey and estimate of the resources of each village. 

24. In 1857 ho represented to Mr. Plovrden, the then Commis¬ 

sioner, that the existing rates were so high that 
Emigration la Bet&r. a tide of emigration was setting in from tho 
Wurdali villages of the Nagpore Division to¬ 
wards Berar, where land could be procured on very favorable forms; and, 
lie strongly recommended the iminediato introduction of the operations 
of the regular Settlement. 

25. No steps however appear to have been taken in the matter 

until the cud of 1857. The disturbances of 
Hniurtiei: »t*tu •>[ Syigor veur had thrown the districts of the 

ftlld Nerbudda ternturiM. 0 • i vr j i * •. • • A 

Saugor awl Werbudda territories into such an 
unsettled state that it was not considered safe to send working parties 
into the held to continue the Settlement operations then in progress iu 
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those districts. As the disaffection had not been felt to any appre- 
, viable extent in Nagpore, it was determined to 

<i :. 1 ' fc .[ transfer 1 lie siafl’c Amcsiis and Peshkars, and 

tin- i artie . belonging to the professional Survey, 
then a; ruL in tin* Ju..Uilpo;e und Saugor districts, to this Province. 


In I’ihriiury 18r>7, Mr. Plowdon, in communication with 
Major Ef-kine, obtained the services of two 
Deputy Collectors of Settlement, Mr. D. Sinclair 
and Moofishee Aulad IIossein, and in 18nS, Mr. 
Ellis was appointed Superintendent of Survey 
and Settlement for the Nagpore Province. 


T.' t K);is ,\j.pointed Su- 
p-ri:. ton. Lent or ;iu:reyuud 
bcuJoiueut for tiro Kagporo 
Pi uviuce. 


Wurdah District former¬ 
ly included in Nagpoie. 


27. Although Mr. Ellis had thus ilie superintendence of the ope¬ 
rate ns which were lo be extended to all the 
districts of the Province, the attention of the 
Department was at tir-t confined to the Nag- 

povo dntiic!. In tliose days v.hat is now the Wunlah district, was, as 
alrca.lv explained, included within Nag-pore, and thus it is impossible 
to give any account of the progress of the YVurdah Settlement without 
trespassing on what may appear to ho the ground belonging to Mr. 
Hess, and without referring to the transactions which followed tho 
establishment of a separate Settlement department of the Nagpore 
Province. This however is in reality common ground to both Settle¬ 
ments, but I am at this great disadvantage that I have to attempt to 
deseiii.ie measures of which I have no personal knowledge, and that I 
have to depend ibr my inhumation on either vague oral accounts, or very 
scanty und imperfect records. 

28. Mr. Ellis appears to have hern fully impressed with the great 

difficulties that must beset the Settlement in 
rir.buiucs ittcu.jing wt- tlie then newly acquired country, in which form¬ 
er assessment.? made in tho most capricious 
manner would be Imt little guide, and he imme¬ 
diately took measures to oven-nine the chief difficulties that presented 
themselves. He found that the Maliratta Pandia was Very different 
from the skilled Putwareo of the Saugor and 
Inefficiencyi u ut- jv 01 hudda Territories, and that instead of tho 
Surrey being undertaken by the local agency, 
the Settlement Pishkavs and Armens being employed in testin'* and 
correcting the work, that Ihe establishment had to be engaged in dutie# 
which in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were performed by the 
Pulwuroes. (Jivut pains were however taken to improve such village 
accountants as were to bo f, und in the Nagpore country, and to induce 
them to qualify themselves, audio December 1858, Mr. Ellis drew up 
a very carefully considered scheme for the formation of a really efficient 
Putwareo agency; selected men were appointed Canoongoes, and the 
village randias all underwent examination as 
provethem Uksn l " '' t" qualifications for the appointment of 

* Putwaree. These old village servants were in¬ 

deed treated with tiro greatest Consideration, and iu no ease were the 


tiomebt ' JM ID a ilttW. 

ly acquired Piovmce. 
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claims of a Pandia who showed llio least promise of usefulness passed 
over. "Where a man failed, a relate a if • mniilied, was allowed to taUo 
his place, and whilst attempts were m.ule to orgaui-o ;t i‘v‘w.ue« 
agency which would be of some real Use to tin: Settl-Miaut deprvtnicnt, 
care was at the same time taken tn make tlie measure a* p .puiar aud 
plqasing to the people, by providing a; far as possible h r their in¬ 
cumbents. 


2!>. The Putwarecs selected were drafted into a School of itist-uc* 
tion established by Mr. Ell'S at -\agpore, u ,d.r 
the superintendence i f An'.nl Itmsei'i, whose 


Putwaroo School establish 
«d at IS'ogpore. 


experienee ill the Saug ii and Xerbudda Terri¬ 


tories rendered him petuliurly fitted far the appointment. The places of 
the Pandius who could not or Would not qualify themselves were filled 
by candidates who were obliged to go through a regular course of in¬ 
struction at the School, and to pa?s a certain examination. 


30. Great care 


wns also taken in selecting men and even in ad- 


Vacanciea filled l>y eni 
ployl* oi the late Govern 
meat. 


mittir.g tlieui to the position uf candidate, and 
Mr. Ellis very considerately linult it a rule to 
provide for and give ; ren-reneo to m-.-ii who had 
been in tin: service ul the Mahrultu Govern in< n% 
and who had been thrown out of employ by the changes in the order of 
affairs. 

31. With much forethought ton, having in view the prospect of 
the exteii-ioii of the Sc dement to the ticigli- 
I’utwnreo School* entub- | Jllltril ,«. districts, Mr. Elli? caused Ihitwuroo 
oeliools to be established at f.hmdwnra, Jf lull 
dara, Chandah and Itaepoor, under the direction ot the Deploy Com¬ 
missioner*. These establishments were nut however kept up ioug afier 
Mr. Ellis' departure, the Deputy (.'ommi-simiers bung , ; f upini-m turn 
the system did not work well mi l the school-? were soon dosed. .Many a 
Settlement Officer has doubtless had cause to regret that tim a-roigj- 


Mr. Ellis were thus 


!u:u\V(. 


d to tail to 


o' 

lue 


ments so judiciou-dy made by 
grouud. 

32. In the meantime the Sl-ttlement Department, /. c. the Pesh- 
ktirs and Ameeiis imported IVum the Saugur 
Fieldwork cointnencdl. and Nerbudila Ten itnruund-.T the supervision 
of the two Deputy Colleciors ahovenunli.med, 
had broken ground in. the villages imiue-liat.-ly round Daila, a.at by 
lS59, the operations extended to the I’eiguiiiuhs uf Anjou aud Uu- 
doree iucluded Within my charge. 


Instructions 
Boh aud KUis. 


of Meaura. 


33. I have had tho opportunity of referring to the instructions 
issued by Mr. Ellis and by Mr. Hues, who com¬ 
municated them to their Deputy Collectors dur¬ 
ing tiie earlier operations of mu Settlement, and 
as these instructions form the basis on which, unt’l tin} issue of the 
Settlement Code, tho Wurdah Settlement was conducted it will be 
accessary to refer to these orders here. 
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Si. When Sot dement operations were first commenced in these 
Province^, it appans to have been the desire 
funjib Rules adopted. both of Mr. Ellis, and of Mr. Piowden the then 
Commissioner, to assimilate the work us much 
ns possible to the plan which had been adopted in the Punjab, and con- 
8'der.ible corns) ondence passed between Mr. Piowden and the Finan¬ 
cial Commission'r of the Punjab on the subject. Mr. MacLeod furnish¬ 
ed the Commissioner with copies of all ilie correspondence that hail 
passed in the Punjab, and milled many valuable bints. And the princi¬ 
ples on which the Settlement was first worked in these Provinces, were 
with some slight alteration adopted to meet local peculiarities, tho 
same as those which had guided the successful operations in tho 
Punjab. 


35. Mr. Ellis appears to have been much impressed with tho 
importance and justice of making Mahratta 
Mahratta adopted aa lan- f , | ;u ,^,„ 0 r ,{ t | l0 Courts of the NagpOrO 

Province, and thus with the full concurrence 
of Mr. Piowden, one of his tirst orders to the Deputy Collector 
lays down most emphatically that Mahratta must he the language 
of the Settlement proceedings. Mr. Ellis lays particular stress on 
the popularity that will accrue to the Settlement by the proceedings 
being conducted, and by all the papers being recorded the l an gun ye 
of the people. The whole question which liussliuc so often been dis¬ 
cussed, is of so much interest that 1 think 1 may be excused lor quoting 
Mr. Ellis’ letter at length. 

“ I have the honor to request that you will while engaged in tho 
survey of the Negpoie district, consider that 
Mahratta, the vermu ular language of the N'ag- 
porc district, is to he the language of record in 
nil Survey and Settlement proceedings, and that every paper of impor¬ 
tance connected with tho Survey and Settlement, must invariably in tho 
first instance he written in the Mahratta language.’* 

“ 2. I have been informed by the Commissioner of the Province 
that it is his determination to cause tlm introduction of the Mahratta 
language as the original language of record with the Ifevenue Depart¬ 
ment of tho Nagpore district, so that it is to be expected that before 
long both the record of the rights ot every man paying land revenuo 
to tho Government, the claims of the Government, and all proceedings 
arising out of these claims and lights, will be recorded in tho vernacu¬ 
lar language of the district of Nagpore.” 


Mr. Ellis' instructions 
tlieruou, 


“ 3. I have entered marginally a list- of records which must inva¬ 
riably in the first instance be recorded in Mahratta, and of those requir¬ 
ing translation into Oordu, leaving it to your discretion to have any or 
all of them translated into Oordu for your own convenience. The fact 
that all the translations in which the holders of land in this district are 
concerned anj recorded in Mahratta should be generally made known 
in your jurisdiction. This knowledge will, 1 am persuaded, greatly in¬ 
crease tho interest felt iu„and ensure the popularity of the survey ope¬ 
rations,’* 
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** 4. I sliall ha happy to receive any suggestions you may wish 
to make regarding these instructions now conveyed to you, and to lend 
you every assistance in my p over, to remove or alleviate any incon¬ 
venience that may at first result fro Pi tho necessity of translating a 
large number of papers into the Oordu language.” 


36. The spirit of this order has been observed throughout tho 
Settlement proceedings, and every paper of the 
Malgoozar’s M>sl is written in Mahratti. The 
carrying out of this order has however entailed 
Considerable extra work on tho Settlement De¬ 
partment, owing to the manner in which tho 
establishments were constituted, and this would 
appear to be the proper place to notice the agency through which the 
whole ot tlie operations have been conducted. 


Spirit o£ these instruc¬ 
tions duly observed. 


Estra labor entailed 
thereby. 


37. The absence of any competent indigenous local agency must 
indeed have been the great difficulty with which 
me»t rSOnnel ° f i W Dui, ' irt " Settlement operations in Nagpore have had to 
contend throughout. I cannot speak from my 
own experience so far as Wurdah is concerned for I joined the Depart, 
meat late, when not only had the most important part of the work been 
done, but when the -people bad begun to get roused to their own in¬ 
terests, and when the Maliratta employes had gained some experience 
aad were able to render some assistance. But at first Settlement opera¬ 
tions being ipiite new in these parts, it was necessary to draw all tho 
working establishment from the outside. I have mentioned above that 
the indigenous Putwarees and Pandias were utterly ignorant of Settle¬ 
ment work, arid were generally of very inferior calibre. Even where 
competent men were found, the process of instruction was long and 
tiresome, nor are the educated MaUra.ttas of this part of the country, 
as a rule, well adapted to the many intricate duties of a Settlement 
official, or arc they physically fit for the work. 


3S. Thus at first every proceeding of the Settlement which has 
as it- were, to come to such close quarters and 
to be oil such intimate terms with all classes of 
the people, had of necessity to be conducted 
through a foreign, and not very popular agency. 


Nonexistence 
noun agency. 


of indigo- 


39. The Kayeths and Maliomedans imported from Hindustan did 
their work well and quickly, but their lan- 
Foreign agency employed m la o-e being Oordu, the original maps and l'e- 
cords made by them were in that language, 
and the translation of all their records into Mali ratta has entailed 
much trouble and expense. By degrees as the Mabrattas came forward 
and evinced aptitude, they were drafted into the Settlement ranks, but 
for a long time the Kayeths and Hahomcilnns were in the majority, 
and itr was so difficult to find a Maliratta competent to Ml the place 
cf Superintendent, in which besides judicial ability, considerable per? 
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The Oordu dialect as com¬ 
pared with the MaUratta. 


Boual energy and th' knack of managing and getting work out of a 
large establishment is necessary. Besides their ignorance of Settlement 
•business which at first was natural enough, the character of the Nag- 
pore educated Brahmins at least was much against their success in the 
Settlement Department;—they as a rule aru 
pr&gpor#, or TO M- lazy, clunisi-, inaccurate, siow and dissipated. 
Settlement work. wanting in physique and indeed in all the qua¬ 

lities which are necessary to constitute a good 
Settlement employe from whom much hard work and exposure is de¬ 
manded. The Kayeth on the other hand is generally hardy, his moat- 
diet, and not insuperable objection to liquor, carries him through much 
hard work and many nasty localities in which a Nag-pore Brahmin, or 
even perhaps a Mali ratta Brahmin would fall ill at once. 

40. The Oordu character too being much .neater than the shamb¬ 
ling sprawling Modi (the lower or common 
Mahratti character), the Kayeth was so 
much superior to his Mali vat ta compeer, 

that there were always many reasons for retaining the Kaycths in the 
Settlement. The Kayeth Superintendents too liked having some of their 
own class about them, and no doubt the Kayeths worked the best. 
I have found this the case in Chandali, indeed I don’t think GTaudah 
Could have been measured if we hntl had to depend on indigenous 
agency for the work. Thus the agency generally used was of necessity 
foreign, for where indigenous material was available on the spot, it 
was generally of very inferior description. 

41. Tho first stop taken by the new Department was of course 
( the demarcation of village boundaries. 1 learn 

0 from Mr. Boss that these operations were not 

attended with any great difficulty. In a letter 
of Mr. Ellis it is mentioned, that village boundaries were easily recog¬ 
nizable, and but seldom disputed. In the highly cultivated parts, where 
these would be the most important, and the most severely contested, the 
work was rendered easy by an old and very excellent plan for tho 
prevention of disputes prescribed by the native Government. In 
such tracts, from the absence of pasture lands and jungle, it became 
necessary to preserve a certain quantity of land fallow, on which grass 
was grown for the use of the village cattle. This strip or belt of pasture 
was always immediately outside the cultivated lands, and as any attempt 
to plough it up entailed very severe punishment under the Rajah’s go¬ 
vernment, these grass preserve belts formed the village boundaries. A 
similar strip, although advancing cultivation has diminished its breadth, 
is still preserved in the Wurdah district, and being generally planted 
with babool-trees, more distinctly marked the limits than the stone 
boundary pillars erected by tho Settlement Department. 

42. The boundary work was commenced in 1858, and finished in 

the Wurdali district in 1801. Not a singto 
Beginning .nd cnnipie- i J0ulu ] ar y dispute has come before inc. The 

non vt bon Hilary wort. , v . I 

number judicially decided since the commence¬ 
ment of Settlement operations is 170, The little difficulty experienced 


Demarcation 

bnuncUrien. 
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and the small amount of opposition shewn, whilst this work was in pro- 
gre-w, is to be traced of course to the tractable disposition of the 
people, 

43. The field measurements commenced in February 1858. One 

of the most important duties connected with 
Tile fieis measureinauts. the compilation of the measurement papers 
which was of course undertaken at tbo same 
time, was the classification by measuring parties of the soils of each 
field by which the Settlement Officer had to a gieat extent to be guided 
in preparing liis assessments. In arranging this classification, local pe¬ 
culiarities, such as the composition of the deposits of which the soil was 
constituted, &c., had to he considered. Mr. Ellis did not consider that 
the classification adopted in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, the 
geological formation of which differed from that of Nagpore, could be 
accepted without, modification. He therefore consulted the Reverend 
Mr. Hislop, whose eminent geological knowledge, and whose detailed 
ae<]u lintance of the Nagpore district, constituted him tui authority on 
the subject. 

44. Sir Richard Jenkins in his well known report, described 
Soils of th« Nagpore Pro- tl,e soil of the Nagpore division to consist 

vine«. of — 

I. Kalee—Rich loam. 

II. Ivurdoe—Loose earth unmixed with stones. 

III. Eurdee—Reddish earth in rocky stratum. 

Mr. Ilislop noticed that the above classification of soils prevails 
among the cultivators of the Province, and that he had frequently heard 
these dist inctions used by the people. Ho however proposed a further 
sub-di vision i nto G classes :— 


J and II Kaleo Matoe or Kunkur of 1st and 2nd qualities an¬ 
swering to Kalee and Dohlee; III Murand, Reddish earth ; IV Khurdee 
answering to Seharee ; V Retardee answering to Baber ; and VI Burdee 
Gotard or Putthard. 

45. These classifications indicated by Mr. Hislop, were, the Settle¬ 
ment authorities ascertained, well known and 
of #oil clas “ i ‘ understood throughout the district, and they were 
accordingly adopted, and are shewn in all the 
early measurement returns. At a comparatively recent date, Mr. Ber¬ 
nard reduced the classes to three. Grouping 1st and 2nd class black soil 
under one bead; Murand and Khurdee were sufficiently near one another 
to warrant their being classed together ; and as the productive powers 
of Retardee and Bairdee are about equal, they were included under tho 
3rd heading as 3rd, plv s soil. The classification adopted by Mr. Ber¬ 
nard follows it will he seen as nearly as possible that described by Sir R. 
Jenkins. 



CHAPTER III. 


FORMER HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT. 


46. Even wero 


Early history of the Dis¬ 
trict very little known. 


it desirable to commence with the deluge, it 
would not be easy to carry back the history of 
the Wurdah district to any thing approaching 
that date. There is indeed hardly any part of 
India of which until comparatively recently so little has been known, or 
bo little written, as the territory of which the Wurdah district lias always 
formed apart, and which although, included in Mahrasthra, has borne at 
different. times according to political changes the name of Gundwanah; 
the “ territories of the Rajah of Berar )” and its more recent and best 
known name the Province of Nagporo. To the present day even the 
Bustar country situated to the south east of the Wurdah district, and 
of comparatively lio great distance from it, is almost a blank on the Map 
of India, and has only recently been visited and described. The general 
.obscurity in which this part of Ceutral India was shrouded even to¬ 
wards the end of the last century may he gleaned from Remiel's Me¬ 
moirs of a map of Hindustan, in which that distinguished geographer 
mentions, that Mr. ‘Warren Hastings had just authorized a rough survey 
of the road to Nagpore being made ; and the determination of the position 
of Naapore, the great central point in tile geography of India is referred 
to, with just a little less enthusiasm that an arctic voyager might be 
expected to expend on reaching the North Pole ; or on the discovery of 
the north west passage. 

47. In the works of historians of the last century, such as Ormo 
and l)o\v, this part of the country is hardly men¬ 
tioned, hut if the maps which accompany their 
works may he taken as a fair index of the 

knowledge that those distinguished authors possessed of this part of 
India, then their information must indeed have been scant, and de¬ 
fective. Vor according to the map which accompanies my edition of 
Dows (1792) the square patch marked Berov is bounded by two rivers; 
on the north is the Soane, vising between Mandoo and Ugein and flow¬ 
ing into the Ganges at Pallia. To the south is the “Gang" evidently 
intended for the Godavery. But this river rising at Nassic and flowing 
past Deogere (Doulutabad) and Aurangabad forms the southern boun¬ 
dary of Berar, and eventually falls into the Bay of Bengal at Balusore. 
No towns are marked, hut the angle formed by the Santpooras, and 
that continuation of the range which stretches from Ummurkuntuk 
to the east coast is clearly shown. 

48. The Ilon'ble Mountstnart Elphinstone, once the Resident at 
Nagpore, then the Governor General's Agent at 
Poona, and lastly Governor of Bombay, than 
whom perhaps no one had better opportunities, 
or was more capable of giving information re¬ 
garding the history of Mahrasthra, refers in hia 

history of*India, (page 221) to the very scanty information that u 


Ignovnncft of old historians 
about Nagporo Country. 


Hon'ble Mouutstuart Jtl- 
phinstone’s remarks on the 
obscurity of Mahrasthra his¬ 
tory. 
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Available regarding the early history of the Mahratta country, and Mert 
tions that until the time of the Mussulmans, hut two historical frets 
are known regarding it. If this is all that could be gleaned regarding 
the more accessible part of Mahrasthra by such a distinguished autho^ 
rity as Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, with lik, great opportunities of 
re-search, it can hardly he hoped to obtain many details regarding the 
early history of Nagpore and Wurdah, situated at the very remotest) 
extremity of Malmtsthrn. A country, regarding which little is known 
and little has been written, adonis generally of coin so a. great, held for 
re-search, and offers a great opportunity for the historian. But even 
were I able to take up the subject at length, it. would he too extensive 
for a Settlement, Report. To collect really r< liable information regard¬ 
ing the early history of the Nagpore Province, would be n labor of 
many years, and although it, may he possible with the aid of much 
light which is now being thrown on many of our Antiquarian remains 
to work out that history hereafter, I shall not. attempt, to do moro here 


than giro a very brief outline of the previous circumstances of this 
pnrl of the country as gathered from authorities such as Sir Richard 
Jenkins, Grant Duff, and others. 


49. I would however remark that the geographical position of 
this tract, ami the plnsicaf formation of the 
C»n3« triwcablo to the country surrounding it, is such as to render it 
pecuUar position of the the, must inaccessible and almost the la-t visited 
of any part of India. This then would make 
any history it lias, of much more recent date than that of the moro 
favored portions of the continent. For a glance at, the map will show 
thar, the Nagpore country is situated in the angle formed by the great 
Sautpoora range which divides Northern India or Hindostan from tha 
Deccan, and by that range which stretching from Ummurkuutuk to tha 
Hea, cuts >,il' Central India from the coast, 
tr&gporo in a c"Ulo«ae $j a gp 0rc and Wurdah are in a regular eul-de-sac 
lormed by these masses ot lulls and accompany* 
ing dense jungle ; it is this cul-de-sac and these heavy obstacles which 
cause the black line which marks the Railway on our modern maps to 
Btop suddenly at Nagpore. Although Engineering skill may hereafter 
carry a Railway right across these mountains to the east coast, still 
for the present the truuk line of Railway is separated from the Nag¬ 
pore country by the massive barrier raised by the Sautpooras. Tha 
early invasions of the Indian continont. were all made from the north, 
and to the invading hordes the natural bulwarks of the Sautpooras cover¬ 
ing the Nagpore country to the north with their almost impenetrable 
forests, their wild animals, and scarcely less savage aboriginal tribes. 


formed nn obstacle which generally turned tlm course of the invading 
stream to the west and south, and that course appears to have fol¬ 


lowed pretty accurately the line of the great road which connects the 
western coast with Agra and the cities of Northern India, and which 
crosses the Sautpoora ranges at the “ cluses'' or gates to the fortress of 
Asseerghur, which may appropriately bo called tho key *>f the pass. 
Aud by Ajsseerghur, close to which ruus tho truuk line oi Railway which 
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passing up the Ncrlnulda valley, will soon connect the western au$ 
eastern coasts; the tribes and armies, which, tempted on 
by a spirit of adventure or driven book by defeat in the earliest 
times, appear to have marched backwards and forwards from Hindos- 
„ . . ... _ tan to the Dcecan. It always has been the great 

the highKoul. ,el ’" r6c ’ thoroughfare, and on its line are the marks of 
the old cities of Ujoin and Mandao ; of Hoorhan- 

E ore still a place of no small importance; and of Deogurh, transformed 
y its RIahomedan conquerors into Dowlutabad. Nagpore was always ofl‘ 
the line, and as it doe. not appear to have possessed ir> early da_\s any 
rich city as a bait to draw an invading army from the hi. h road, the 
country long remained unvisited and unknown, and when the settlers, 
who found their way from Hindustan into the south of the Peninsula, 
began to multiply and expand their territory westwards, even then 
inaccessible Nagpore was about the last part of India that would he 
colonized. For to the settlers of the smith equally as to those who 
journeyed from the. north, Nagpore was the “ ultima Undo.” 

50. The early invaders as colonists, from whatever quarter of the 
Compass they might come, would invariably fol- 
Th« early invaders. low the course of the rivers, those earliest and 

best explorers, who wending tlmir way through 
the most agreeable and fertile plains, pick their way cautiously through 
the most dillieult mountain passes and seemingly impenetrable jungles, 
leaving a plainly distinguishable track as a guide to the explorer. It 
is along the fertile valleys chosen by the livers that the lirst colonists 
wended their way, and it was on the hanks of the rivers, their support¬ 
ers and guides, that they first settled. But those who reached this 
part of the country from whatever quarter they came, must have been 
the most adventurous of their class, for arriving here they lmd nearly 
traced many of the great rivers to the source, and had arrived at the 
very cradle of the great watershed of the centre of India, the Ner- 
Ludda and the Soane, the Tapteo and the Wurdah, all rising 
among these hills, which cut off the Nagpore country from the rest of 
Ilindostan. To the west only is the country comparatively open, and 
f, on that minr* , the country obtained its languago and the people 
their character. 


51. The very remoteness, inaccessibility, and general uninviting 
„ , character of the country, which caused it to be 

lumo^[boHg'!!aUriWs.“ ,y ' 60 lit,lc sought, and visited by the early con¬ 
querors ot India, rendered it a safe asylum for 
the aborigines of the country, who gave way before 1 lie advancing 
armies. As in England the Hrit.nins were driven before their con¬ 


querors, and took refuge ill the high land of Wales, and the remote 
corners of the Island, so in India the (ilionds and other aboriginal 
tribes sought, the fastnesses of the range of wooded hills which stretches 


across the continent. Whether the advancing masses camo from the 
north or from the south, the Sautpooras still formed a common refuge 
and resort for tbo displaced aborigines ; and amid the maizes of hills 
with then tangled jungle, the conquerors, now in possession of the fertile 
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villages, dill not apparently consider it worth their while to follow the 
Ghonds. And there they remained unmolested, and there they are 
still to be found forming a cl itinct class from the other natives o* this 
part of the country. 


0:!. Iu the absence of inscriptions, written history, or other 
recorded data, the several distinct classes of the 
dicTun^tmcw'^c^um- population, are of great help in showing the 
•timcci of tins country. lormcr circumstances of this part of the coun¬ 

try, They lay in fact in different layers one 
above the other, quite distinct, and easily discernible, and as the Geo- 
log’st by an examination of the overlying and underlying strata is 
enabled to read the order of the various great physical displacements 
and geological eras, so can the historian by the aid of st rong contrast 
that the races exhibit, trace the several revolutions and eruptions that 
have broken out at different periods in tla* history of the iNagpore 
Province. 


53. Taking the jungles and hills, ns the original foundation we 
find next to it and still dinging closely to it, the 
The ftboncU, Ghonds. They are I believe now generally admit¬ 

ted to be the aboriginal inhabitants of this part 
of India j they appear to have boon early driven out of the fertile 
country, and only to have kept what no on# else cared to dispute with 
the n and the wild beasts. They were destined later however to rise 
again and to play an important part in the history of the country. In 
many places the Ghoml strata, so to speak, has been preserved almost 
untouched, and the people are not much more advanced or very 
different from what, they must have been when first driven into 
the hills. In physiognomic, in language, and in character they are 
quire distinct from their Hindoo neighbours. The Ghond language 
itself by which I mean the few original words in use among ihe 
Ghonds, bears, I believe, no resemblance to trio Mahratti and Hindoo 
dialects. It belongs in the main to the Dm.vidian family; but the 
original language must of necessity have been poor. The words 
in use amongst these wild people would not be more numerous 
tlia l the few ideas and wants of their savage life. Iu com¬ 
munication with their more civilized neighbours the Ghonds have 
lent lit new wants and have imbibed new ideas, to express which, new 
wotds have been borrowed and engrafted on to the original Ghondee. 
But, these words belong to a borrowed foreign coinage, and are only 
used when a Ghond goes into foreign parts, they do not circulate at 
home. The Ghonds have much in common with the Bhecds and other 
wild tribes to be found on the branches of the ranges of hills in which 
they themselves live, mid from Captain Tanner, Royal Artillery, who 
had been much among the tribes on the Scinde frontier, I learn that 
the Ghond language resembles in some particulars the dialect current 
among tribes on the north west frontier of India. Their existence 
in large numbers in this part of the country where for the reasons 
already given they wore left unmolested, early gained for it the narna 
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of Ghondwanan.” *Ry tlic natives of the Kanarese country, their habitat 
Dr. Wilson mentions, was called the “ Gondnrondan or wilderness of th 
Ghonds,” rendered in ltcevc’s Knnnresc ’Metionary as “ a waste desert 
on tno way to Benares. ” J have also Dr. Wilson’s authority for 
mentioning that no tubes appear under the designation of Ghouds 
in the ancient Indian literature although ho 
Er. Wil*.»•» opinion re- gays it was early known that various barbar- 
gar lugongin ot (j ioiks. ous tribes, as they were esteemed, were to bo 
found in the country south of the Viiulliyun hills. They are 
mentioned by name m some of the Puranas or at least in some 
of the appendages of the Puranas as well as in some of the 
Hindoo Caste List.'’ Dr. W Don is als > inclined to think that 
the Ghonds are the “Gbondaltn” rofeired to in chapter VII of 
Ptolemy s Geography, The Reverend Mr. llislop who possessed 
Considerable knowledge of this strange people, associated, Dr. Wilson 
Bays, the designation of Ghond as equivalent to that of tho kindred 
tribes the “ Khonds,” making the meaning “ hill men.” The follow¬ 
ing extract from a. recent ]taper by the Reverend Dr. Wilson on tho 
subject will be of interest as bearing on this question. lie is, ho 
writes "much disposed to view the pastoral " Gavalis ” or “cattle 
keepers” ofthedccc.au, and certain other cartes its the “Guravas” 
(also cattle-dealers ns indicated by their name) in charge of the temples 
of Shiva, and the Patharavatas or stone-cutters who much rcsomblo 
thorn in color and general physiognomy, as their representatives at 
tho-present day. The “Gavalis” are universally viewed by tho Natives 
as the representatives of a quondam ruling tribe, to which various 
ancient architectural remains arc every where attributed. To their 
tribe probably belong some of the isolated Nilghiri racos, we cannot 
bo absolutely certain that the Ghonds (or Gondas) in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nagpore are not another (very large and important) body isolated 
from them. “Govinda” in Sanscrit means a “ cow keeper” and this 
through the well known form “Govind” may have been the origin of the 
name Ghoml. The physiognomy of tho Ghonds need not ho appealed 
to in bar of this supposition for that physiognomy varies according to 
the habitat of tho Ghonds in forests, on mountains, and on plains, 
and according to tho quality ol food used by them from generation 
to generation; neither need the Tamiloid character of the language of 
the Ghonds bo alluded to in bar of the supposition, for the language of tho 
Brahmins west of the. Indus in the country intermediate between India 
and Persia is cognate with the Tamil. These remarks however were 
more designed to excite, than to satisfy enquiry. The Nagporo Society 
had certainly the best opportunities of prosecuting that enquiry." 

54. Regarding the Ghonds and their country the historians of 
, r .• ,, the lust century do not say much. They seem 

Onn» n Wn ° 6 on y to have entertained a religious horror of these 

savages and their no less wild home. Writing 
of them in 1780, Ormo sa.\ s “ There is in the mountains a wild in¬ 
habitant whose now a European can scarcely draw, who subsist by 
their iucursiona into the neighbouring plains, and who without the 
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ferocity of the American possess all Ws treachery ; «ud according #$ 
Mr. Thevenot, “ India has had its cannibals in the centre of one of the 
most cultivated parts of the Empire 


Frofewor WSIhoii’* )c;>i 
•nc# to the Qhonds. 


55. The Map which accompanies this work is as wild as that 01 
Dow's history regarding the boundaries of 
JJcrar »ud the direction of the neighbouring 
rivers. Referring evidently to the Gbonck 
Professor Wilson in Ms introduction to the Mackenzie papers, say.--. 
“ All the traditions and records of the Peninsula recognize in every 
part of it a period when the natives were Dot Hindoos/ 1 and, adcN 
Mount stnart Elphinstone “the aborigines are described before their 
civilization by the latter people as foresters and mountaineers, or 
Goblins and Demons,” and Rama when in order to regain his queen Site, 
led an array to Ceylon, through the Deccan, he is described as assisted bv 
the king of the monkeys, who reigned in these parts, and by whose aid 
he obtained a complete victory over the Giant Ravanah. It really 
does not require any great stretch of the imagination to put down the 
wild Ghond of the woods as a Demon or a Monkey, and for such fee 
was no doubt taken in those days by people advancing timidly through 
a country covered with douse forests and dark overhanging hills, tha 
whole scenery of which was enough to inspire vague apprehension 
and to give rise to the idea that it was haunted with prefcermrim d 
beings, 


56. The people who first displaced the Ghonds would appear to 
have been a nomadic race of a Scythian origin. 

TLa Scythians. There aro found all over the old Nagporo Pro¬ 

vince remains of the druidical character, similar to those disco',ered in 
Europe, and it would appear that that great displacement which drove 
the Scythian tribes to western Europe, also caused a section of i!v> 
same race to move to India and the south. The remains of Urn pt-ic.. - 
where they buried their dead are discovered all round Sfagpore 
Wurduh, to the south in Chanda they are numerous, and they are a! 
met with in southern India. Mr. Hislop thus describe® their bur 
places— 4 The vestiges of an ancient Scythian race in this pari, <* 
India are very numerous. They are found chiefly aa harrow.-, surround 
ed with a circle of stones, and as atone boxes which when complete ar 
styled kritvaens, and. n lion open on one side crotuelccha. The crorne 
lechs are now found empty, the kistvacam r tlrer have not l><re- 
disturbed contained stone coffin®, urns, & 


v-d 


■ i ilifc 

«F. 


The tumuli are also rich la antiquities, la. mie at TYnilgmu ?on.h 
of Goomgaoa in 1850, I discovered an iron vessel, now in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society’s Museum. The ashes which had been pvt in it were 
covered over with olups of pottery. From another, was* of Cnngapaiu 
a friend of mine dug up a stone mallet and a number of eaapcater'a 
tools. 



It is very desirable that researches into these interesting rein Hum* 
should he prosecuted. The nearest tumuli to this is not far from 
the Police lines at Taklee. The nearest of any consequence with which 
1 am acquainted are those of Gungapain. The most numerous are 
those of Takulghat, where there must be fully ono hundred,. I 
know about thirty localities where such barrows occur around 
Nagpore and Kamptee, the nearest cromelochs are at Bewapore beyond 
Oomrair. They may have been kistvaens, for they have evidently been 
disturbed, some of the sand stone slabs which 
Mr._ Hislop OU Scythian j lave b eeu moved out of their places are very 
remains, large. The surface of ono of them is beauti¬ 

fully marked with the rip pin w hich must have been imprinted on it, 
when it lay as loose sand on the margin of a sea or lake. In Chanda 
district there are fifteen villages to south and east of Mhool which have 
two cromeleehs each in their Vicinity. At Cliamoorsce, east of the Wien- 
gunga. there is a group of 2<> kistvaens or cronielechs, 1 don’t know 
which. 


57. 'ft is natural enough Hint this nomadic people with their 
Hocks and herds should have boon the first to 
The Soytliian !>uU Oaolco p eue t*aro 1 o these wild regions, grazing their 
11,9 cattle in the jungle in the rich valley s. Tradi¬ 

tion which gives also to the Gl/onds their proper position as aborigines, 
recognizer a time when a greet tiaoloe dynasty flourished, and the 
remains of a great city said,to have been the capital is pointed out 
near Pownar. In all probability, they would not have interfered much 
with the Ghouls, when the latter had returned to the jungles; the 
Scythian herdsmen, remaining in possession of the valleys and the best 
lands bordering on the hills,and jungle, could well afford to spare the 
wilder and ie-.s accessible part of die country to the G bonds and Tigers. 
It is not easy to fix the date of the Scythian occupation, but I have the 
authority of the Re'vd. Dr. Wilson, for stating that it cannot have been 
loss than five hundred years before tno Christian era. 


doos. 


58 . But this people war again jo he displaced by the Hindoo 
colonists. The Scythians and tihonds proba- 
revival o£ tbs Hia- ply held their own for many years in their holds, 
when- all the country around it was populated 
by Hindoos, We know of groat Hindoo Dynasties existing on all 
sides; yet no mention is made of this part of the country. 10 the 
north, there was the great kingdom of Vieramaditya in Malwa. lo the 
south where the dominions of the king of An dr a, whose family was o. 
very great antiquity ; to the east, the Chutteosghur country must have 
been peopled by 'Hindoos at a very early date, as the remains and 
inscriptions found in the Ruttunporo country testify, and then on the 
west towards the kingdom of the Chulukyas with Calhan as its capital, 
and still nearer to us Beogurhr which with its rock temples, and those 
of Adjunta, prove the presence of Hindoos in the country surrounding 
“ Gomhvannah” at a very early date; but from its inaccessibility and 
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peculiar cui-de-sac position already mentioned, Nag-pore would still hi 
tne last part of India visited by colonists, whether pressing forwaru 
trom the north or from the south. The Scythians were probably not 
displaced in and about Nagporo until two or throe centuries before the 
Christian ova. Conquered, they were absorbs! by degrees into the 
■ over cast i s, u-.d arc still to be traced amongst, the Gaolees. The 
.narks of very old Hindoo temples arc fuund all along the river baukg 
and in many parts of the district. They are generally' rough blocks 
• impose l of shtbo of stone piled one on top of the other. No arCke's 
are built, no mortar is used. The natives will 
liirdoolomnuM) toll you that they were built in days when there 

were giants ; accounting lor their existence ly 
r similar process which gained for the masses of stone buildings found 
in Europe the name of Cyclopean remains; and indeed when one looks 
.it the large old blocks, it is a matter of wonder, how they were ever 
gut into their places. To re-arrange them would even be a tough jub 
i uw-i-davs, to the host Executive Engineer with all hi-: modern uppli- 
luicvs. Tradition ascribes the temples of this peculiar type which are 
found all over the country to one Mnmvan Punt; the person referred 
to, according to Professor Wilson (see his introduction to the Mackenzie 
papci.-) was the devvan of a Rajah of Deogurh. It is possible then 
that the first Hindoo conquests of this part of the country was from 
iho west, and that Nagporo may have been a dependency of the Rajahs 
> f Deogurh. It is also mentioned that the dominions of the king of 
Amin extended to the Nerbudda in the north. But even if he pos¬ 
sessed the open country, it is, I should think extremely doubtful, whether 
h 3 had any real dominion over the Ghouds and their wilderness, who 
most probably in the lulls at least, always maintained independence. 
Ti.e boundary of the Nerbudda to the north eouhl possibly have been 
assigned to this kingdom, inasmuch as the only recognized kingdom 
to the north, did not claim to extend beyond that limit, and as no other 
prominent kingdom was known to exist in the intervening country, 
the Aiulra king claimed a boundary, and a sovereignty over a Gael the 
nominal possession of which no one cared to dispute with him. 


,VJ. In their turn the Hindoos were to fall before the Mahometan*'. 

. In A. I). 1291 the Mahomedans from Delhi 

a• in lm.vion, invaded “ Mahrast.hra ” and by degrees the 

whole of the country came under Mabomodan sway. In A. D. inn 
1 begin wars taken, and the kingdom of the Rajah*, a Hindoo of the 
\adu family, subverted. This must have brought the M.iimmcdan com¬ 
paratively-near to Nagporo. Rut again Nagporo wmiM bo lb: hist place 
to feel the great revolution which ended in the extension ef Mabonitdnn 
■-way over the whole of the Deccan. That the Mahomedans penetrated 
as far as this at an early date is possible, but there would net have been 
much to attract them here, or detain them when they osee got here. 
Curioui enough the coins of Alu-a-udileen the first conqueror of the 
Deccan are very common here, and ho may have penetrated as tar a* 
this, or the evidence of these coins here may he the ;•<$«]t i f 
• luuice find. 



60. StilP this is eortaiu that the Ghonds wno had been left nn- 

_ molested in tbeir native forests, took advantage 

.0 oftne Chonds. of the great struggle, between the Hindoos and 
Malmmedans, and about this time successfully attempted to re-assert, 
their authority. »Watching from his fastnesses high up in the hills the 
LOjif.ii t between these two great races, the Ghond waited for his op- 
j i.'i'tuliity when both these powerful adversaries were worn out with 
lighting, and swooping down carried off his share of the prey, the 
possession of which was the cause of the quarrel. As the Hindu» 
power decreased, the Ghonds came to the surface. The Mnhoaiedau- 
at first at least had too much to do with their more powerful adversaries 
to spare time to subdue the Ghonds, nor would it have been worth their 
while to disturb the Ghonds, so long as they contented themselves with 
holding an out-ol-the-way part of the country, hardly worth fighting for; 
and by degrees the people who for years had remained in the hills, 
hardly daring to show themselves in the plains, recovered part of the 
fair country they had once possessed; and Ghond kingdoms, including 
something better than roek and forest were established. The Rajahs of 
Kerrla Deogurh and Gumunundela arc knewn to history, and in Chanda 
too there was a Ghond kingdom. 

61. The Ghond kingdom which it is necessary to mention in this 

report, is that of Deogurh. The vaiious moun- 
‘ 1 guT| h0Iid Kmga Do ° strongholds of this family is not very far 

° ’ distant from Nag pore. The first Rajah of this 

race, of whom much is known, is Bukt Boolund : Sir Richard Jenkins 
' : hi.i well known report, mentions that this Rajah reigned in 1700 A. D. 

(it’. i Vom the commencement of the 18ih century, the history of 
. Nagpore is indeed pretty clear, Sir Richard 
u Uoo.uml, the first j en ^j I)g has brought it down from this date to 
his time (18‘Jo/, juhi I vhall not attempt to do 
..re than ^ive an epitome of the events as he relates them. Bukt 
•oohmd'a kingdom would appear to have included the whole of the 
Wurdah district; indeed the Mahomedan historians hardly pretend to 
include it in any of its Soobiihships; tin; Honorable Mouutstuart Elphiu- 
s tone tells us, that the bouudary of the half kingdom of Imud Gholu 
dvna-ty of Berar did not include Nagpon?, although it extended across 
;ii Wurdah, and embraced part of the Wurdah district. Thus the 
i ihoud maintained a semi-independance, though we find that they paid 
; rihute to the Emperors of Delhi; and Sir Richard .Tenkius tells us, that 
mi Officer resided at Nagpore to collect the chout, which was paid into the 
treasury of tho Foujdar of Pownar (in tho Wurdah district) then the 
chief seat of the Mahomedan government to the east, of the Wurdah. 

83. Bukt Booluud was wise in his generation, and was in good 
terms with the Delhi Emperor Aurung-Zebe. 
H p«ror^ Em ' Preferring to deal with the Emporor direct, and 
** r expecting more consideration at his bauds than 

from Officers nominally dependants of the Emperor who held the 
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Provinces bordering on Nagpoi'e, Bukt BoolunJ went to tne fountain 
head, professed his allegiance and turned Mussulman. _ This obtained for 
him the support of the Emperor and secured his position. The family 
of the Ghond Rajahs of Nagpore are Mahomedans to this day, 

C4. Chand Sooltaa succeeded Bukt Boolund, and on his death 
the Government was usurped by A!i Shah, 
( land flooltan. Ali shah. Bukt Boolund’s illegitimate son. The widow of 
h^nsS. 15110 ”' 18 ' B ° 0r ' Ghand Sooltau then called ’a aid from abroad. 

The Bbonslas of Berar, rJA&mvda to he famous 
in the history of this part of the country, were invited to assist, 
ftugbojee came to Nagpore, put Ali Shah to death and set Bo orb an Shall 
,ii» ;he throne. This occurred in 173b, hut the Ghond- paid for this 
; s-.istance with their kingdom. 


65. We have seen first the Ghonds, then the Scythians, then the 
Hindoos in possession of this part of the country. 
*al! of the qimai-Mahotti«- fallen again we have had the nominal reign of 
i. r giomxn agpore. jyi a (- i0] !e( | anS| the Ghonds taking advantage 

■ i lie struggles between the two races to re-establish their kingdom, 
‘hough professing a nominal allegiance to Delhi. But the Mahomedaii 

■ oner was now on the decline, and with it was to fall the Ghond king- 

■ 1 'ui of Nagpore. 


f!<>vi"a! os MuluaUa power 
in Nagpore. 


66 . Whilst Bukt Boolund was enlarging and establishing himself 
firmly in his kingdom, a power was growing up 
to the west which was again to assert Hindoo 
supremacy in Nagpore. It would be out of 
place in this Report to give any detailed account of the rise of the Mali- 
uttas to power—this has been done by Grant Duff and mauy others, and 
hill particulars are to he found in their histories ; I shall therefore content 
myself with giving a very brief sketch of the history of the Nagpore 
branch of the Bhonsla family who played an important part in the ce¬ 
lebrated Mahratta confederacy. 


67. Mr. Jenkins writing in wheu events were comparatively 
fresh, moutions that the early history of this 
Amvul Mahrattaa at tu-anoli of the Bhonsla family is obscure. They 
agpore. do not, he says, pretend to trace their origiu 

above Moodbojee, the groat grand father of Rughojee above mentioned, 
VToodhojee’8 Sons were contemporaries of the great Sewajee the founder 
of the power of the Mahrattas, when their country was subjugated by 
ihe Mahomedans ; the families of note found employment in the Mili¬ 
tary and Civil departments under their Mussulman conquerors. Even 
during the time of what may be called the second reiga of the Ghonds, 
many of the liij.li_Miilrtj1hi.Mi i iiiin'miiuiniiiiil iinml i were held by Mahrattas, 
who were ul° r ' j rrHY'.y.T 1 _ !i(t' 3 )tftt r r ( >ti^*vnatever there was in the way of 
u «»» ro" a ,’ , »-wB*ii8 laoked education* and many 
qualities vrnnmw wmy oa a g^yeji^ent. As the Commander of 
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■bodies of free 


nee*, which took a prominent part in the wars which 
recusing between the rival princes of the Deccan, tin 


were constant,!}-„ ... r .... „„ v , , 

Mahralta chiefs had many opportunities of learning practically how to 
‘■omn“mJ bodies of men. How the great Sewfl-jeo turned this to ao- 
'■ount in the middle of the seventeenth century is well known to history. 
Ilugbojee the first was one of the. Mahratta Generals entrusted with 
i ho collection of the chout or Sirdesh-uiilhee in Eerar and Goudwanah. 
Like many Generals in command of a large army at distances from 
Head Quarters, ho soon arrived at indcjieudant power. Arriving nr 
Nagpore, nominally for the purpose of arranging the disputes between 
the Glioml reigning family, he soon obtained pai't of the territory as Un- 
price of his assistance j between 1740—SO Kughojcc conquered Outtael 
and obtained the concession of the chout of Bengal. In 1743 , we find 
him nominally the “ protector’' of the Ghcud kingdom of Nagpore—•tlm 
forms of the Glmnd Raja’s authority being kept up, and a certain share 
vf the collections being given to him. But the reign of the Mahrattnc 
in Nagpore had begun; the descendants of BuUhfc Eoolund were 
' treated with great consideration by the Moh- 

uhmA U ^ A u0 ^ w^,, ■ rat la Court, and the GJiond Rajah still resides 
at Nagpore, and rrevives a haudsomo stipend. In 3 74o, Chutloes- 
ghttr was added to Eugkojee’s conquests. Chanda follow.; .1 in 171'.*, 
The strong fortress ol’ Gawilgurh in Eerar which until the battle of 
Assay© was a stronghold of the fiahratla Rajah of Nagpore, ami 
the deposit of his treasure was made over to Eughojec by a Glioml 
, _ .... chief in 17 jo, in! which year itughoiee, known 

Demise 0 . Mijpiojeo . in this part of the country by the distinction of 

the great” died. 


Content of tlie throne on the 
death of Hughoje* I. 


6 )6. On the death of RtigUojeo I. a dispute arose between two 
of his sons regarding the succession to the 
throne. This eventually entailed some fighting, 
and a reference to the Court of Poo mi. A com¬ 
promise was effected, Janojeo was confirmed as Senah Saib Soobali, and 
Moodhojee received Chanda, Cliutteesghur and part of Berav as hb 
patrimony. Janojee’s reign is remarkable for his march in conjunction 
with Nizam Ali the Subah of Eerar upon Poona, and the sack of that 
city in 1763. Ilis subsequent perfidy resulted 
danojee I. j n an alliance between the Nizam and the Court’ 

of Poona for the purpose of punishing Janojee. Tho allied armies 
inarched through the Wurdah district in 1765, and laying waste the 
adjoining country, burnt Nagpore and induced the submission of Janojee 
to the Court of Poona; the Senah Saib Soobali in the treaty (hat was 
subsequently concluded fully acknowledging his dopendamc on Him 
Peishwa. 


Janojee died in 1772, and his death was the signal for another 
struggle for the kingdom, Moodhojee was away, 
and his absence was taken advantage of by kb 
brother- Snbujee backed by tho chief officers 


fit). 


Struggle for the throne 
on Janojce’s destTi. 



"i t ic State to usurp tlio Crown. TIic Peishwa sided with Subajei*, 
iiiui a war between the brothers followed, which 
I* tie of Alula. after the battle of A kola in 1773, whei 

Moodhojeo was defeated, ended in a. compromise, the widow of Janojee 
adopting Hughojee, Moodhojeo’s son ; Moodho- 
jec and Subujec jointly earning on the Gov¬ 
ernment. 


I i n promise rffeclvd. 


Pit tie of raacbiraon. 


70. This arrangement as might have been expected did not last 
very long, and was again broken between the 
brothers. The battle of Panchgaoi; near Nagpore 
resulted in Sabajcc’s death, and a complete victory to ,Moodhojeo. It 
. was during Moodlmjeo's reign that comm'unicu- 

Jiooduojee. tions were opened between the British and the 

Tourt of Nagpore. Mr. Elliot was sent ns ambassador to Nagpore in 
1777. friendly communications were kept nit 
•:io've.“me«TWith iV»Ar«.* I'^wecw Mr. Hastings and Moodhojeo. Moodho- 
joe died m 1788, but not before he bad visited 
Poonah, and obtained the sanction of the Peishwa to his adding Mundln, 
anil the country north of Nagpore, as far as the Ncrbudda, to hi* 
dominions. 


.Kui;hoje« II. 


71. I’ughojeo, bis son, succeeded him. In his reign the Nerbudda 
pint of the Nagpore territory which had been 
withheld from Moodhojeo through the inilu- 
once of Sindia was added to his kingdom, Iloslmngabad being taken 
jy storm in 171)8. Hughojee obtained possession of Mundla, and Chao- 
'■agurh during that and the following year, and Tojgnrh was given up to 
Tic Rajah of Saugor, In 179!) a Biilish ambassador was accredited to 
ho Court of the Rajah, the Officer selected being Mr, Culebrooke. 
fho correspondence) which took place between this Officer and the 
Supreme Government is the Very oldest of the many old records 
ores ,-rved in the Residency at Nagpore. I have had the opportunity of 
perusing them, and they are full of interest as illustrating the peculiar 
U'tnn of those days, and the terms on which a British ambassador 
dood with the Native Court at the end of the last century. The object 
C’f Mr. Colebrooke’s deputation was to induce 
the Ilajah to join with the Nizam, the British 
Government, and the Peishwa in an alliance 
against Tippo, and of forming a counterpoise to the danger apprehended 
by the rapid riso of Sindia. Seringapatam fell while Mr. Colebrooke 
was the ambassador at Nagpore, and a copy of his letter in which he 
describes the elFcct of the announcement of this news to the Rajah is 
preserved among the oh! records; but Rughojee was not inclined to join, 
the British against Sindia. 

7:1. It was soon after this that the alliance between Rughojee 
. .. and Sindia was effected, which held good until 

jsj'irmmd Sindi*° ' E ° dissolved by the defeat which their armies sus¬ 
tained at the hands of the British at the 


Mr. Colnbroofct, accredit¬ 
ed an. bassndcr. 
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celebrated battles of ^.ssaye and Argaum. Gawilghur also fell to Mnjoi 
General Wellesley, many of whoBC autograph 
* * 0 saaye ‘ letters are to be foand amongstthe Residency re¬ 

cords. By the treaty of Deogaon, Rughojee lost Cuttack and Berar, the 
latter being returned to the Nizam, and under- 
«ace o eogawi. took to submit all his ditfcrcnces with the Nizam 


and the Peishwa to tho British Government. This treaty also stipulated 
that a British iiesident should be stationed at the Rajah's Court, and 
in 1801 the Hon’ble Monutstuart Elphinsfone arrived at the .Residency, 
Cor the next few years the history of the Nagpore Province is made 
up of accounts of the ravages of the Pindarees who extended their 
raids to this part of the country. The accounts of their doings in the 
Wurduh district alone would hi! many pages, but it is hardly nocessaiy 
to refer to them here at length. 


73. Rughojee dying in 1816, was succeeded by his son Pursojce. 

Tins Prim e was half imbecile, and accordingly 
1‘uraojee I. more struggles for the regency arose. The 

British Government then represented by Mr. Jcukms, favored the pre¬ 
tensions of Moodhojee Bhonsla, generally called “Appah Suib,” the only 
Appall a»ib 8011 Rughojee’s younger brother Venkajee, 

‘“ l J ' and a treaty of alliance betwe n Appah Sail) and 

the British Government- was concluded at Nagpore on the 20th May 
... . . , 181 (1, which provided for the entertainment of 

ii l -uh;uy force at ruig-poiv. iu Januaiy 
1817 Pursojoo died, poisoned by Appah Suib as is generally believed, 
and Appah Saib or Mondhqjee sue-.led to the “ gadeo” or throne. 


74 . Ilis go d behaviour v.'n- not of long duration ; his treachery 

brought about the celebrated battle of Seeta- 

Mu trewhery. buldee fou Nit on the 26th and 27th November 

.Battle of Seetftbuktee. , , ,. , r, ... > 

Ibl/, u'hicii was the foundation ot British suc¬ 


cess at Nagpore. The immediate result of ibis success was the capture 
of the city of Nagpore, after which followed immediately the treaty of 
Nagpore, of which I here quote the terms from Sir Richard Jenkins' 
Report—“ That he should cede all his territories to the northward of the 
Nerbudda, as well as certain possessions on tho southern bank, and all 
his rights in Berar, Gawilghur, Sirgoojah and Jushpoor, in lieu of the 
subsidy and contingent; that the Civil and Military affairs of his 
Government should be settled and conducted by Ministers in the con 
iideuce of tho British Government according to the advice of the Resi¬ 
dent; that the Rajah with his family should reside in the palace at 
Nagpore under the protection of the British troops, that the arrears of 
the subsidy should be paid up until the final transfer ot the above 
mentioned territories had taken place, that any forts in the territory 
which we might wish to occupy should immediately be given up; that 
the person whom he described as principally resisting his orders should, 
if possible, be«Beized and delivered up to the British Government, and 
that the twe hills of Seetabuldee with the bazaars, and an adequate por¬ 
tion of land adjoining, should be ceded to the British Government, which 
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should be at liberty to erect on them snch Military works as m jbt be 

doomed necessary.’' 

75. By this treaty tlie territory of the Rajah of Nngporc was shorn 
of some of its most valuable pos: ^Ssions : British troops were garrisoned 
at Nagpore and a British force under General Hardyman was sent to 
nsure the torms of the treaty being carried out. Appall Saib again 
raised every sort of difficulty, and at last intriguing with Bajee Rao, he 
attempted once more to oust the British from Nagpore. But tlio 17th 
April 1818, saw Bajee Kao’s army defeated near the M’urdah by 
Colonel Adams and the success was immediately followed up by our 
troops by the storm of the city of Chandah which fell on the 18th 
May 1818. Appub Sahib was arrested, but he 

01 thf cit y° £ Umn - managed to make his escape to the Mahadeo 
Hills and there joining with parties of Glionds, 
Pimlareos and Arabs, gave trouble fur some months. In 1819 
however he fled to Hindoostnn and being now foirually deposed, a 
successor to the throno of Nagpore was selected 
Hi* formal JijMisitioti. by the British Government in the person of a 
grandson of the late Rugh' jeo. This child according to Mahratta 
custom was formally adapted by the widow of the last Kujah and as¬ 
cended the throne on the 2Cth June 1818, under the name of Rughojee 
III. As he was but a child, it became neccs- 
Itughojee ill. tjmy to establish a regen(.y at the head of which 

was his grandmother Baka Baeo. The real regent however was the 
Resident, the distinguished Sir Richard Jenkins, and it was under his 
supervision that those admirable arrnngoracnts wore made for carry¬ 
ing on the administration of the country with the assistance of British 
olheers which will ever be gratefully remembered by the people of the 
Nagpore Province. 

7ti. These arrangements are so fully discussed by Mr. (afterwards) 
Sir Richard Jenkins in his Report which has 
T interregnum. t)0 w been reprinted that it is hardly necessary 

t o lefor to them at hngth here. Tiio i country was divided into dis¬ 
tricts or counties at the head of each of* which was placed a British 
Officer or Superintendent whoso duties closely resembled that, of a. 
Deputy Commissioner now-a-days. The Resident exercised a general 
control similar to that ef the Commissioner appointed to the charge of 
the Province after the death of Rughojee HI. Each purgunnah had its 
kamaishdar and native ministerial staff somewhat interior in class, but 
exercising the same powers as the Tehseeldars and “ Amlah oi our. 
day. The administration of the country by tho a e British officers con¬ 
tinued until A. 1). 1837, when Rughojee III. coming of age, the British 
Superintendents were withdrawn, their places being taken by the native 
Soubahs appointed by the Court. 

77. This would appear to be the proper place to notice briefly the 
Revenue system under the Mahratta Govern- 
TLa Mntiirtta ltoveiuae ment,—the system on which the Settlement su- 

•y. wu>. perveued. That system is very fully described 
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in Sir Richa r d Jenkins’ report, and as that report has now Loan re¬ 
printed and is available to the public, it is only necessary to refer lure 
to a few points waich are closely connected, more or less, with the ope¬ 
rations of the Settlement. 


78. In this part of the country, the Revenue system that 
The vtiln-c system prevailed under Maliratta rule was what is 

termed the “ village system” as opposed to the 
Ryotwaree system ; that is to say iustoad of settlin'' direct with the 
cuUi' e'or the amount to be paid on each holding, the Government as¬ 
sessed the sum to be paid on each “ village” or estate ; and to the Patel 
or head man of the village, who had all the risk of collecting, belonged 
the sum he succeeded in collecting from the cultivators in excess 
of the sum which ho, the Patel, had to pay to Government. Caro was 
taken by the Government Assessing Ollicer not to allow tliis percentage 
of the Patel to be more than 13 per cent, on the gross collections of 
the village. 


79. As the head uf the village community, the Patel exercised 

The putei. many rights and enjoyed many privileges ; and 

lie generally bad tho collection of certain ad¬ 
mitted dues or taxes, a share of which went to him. He also had 
many opportunities of collecting certain private ‘'cesses” not perhaps 
recognized, but regarding which a tacit understanding existed between 
Patel and ryot. 

80. Once a year each Patel submitted a rent-roll, or lagwan con- 

Thc rent-roll or lagwan. tai “t g th ° J * 4 amou,lt 

paid by each on his holding. 11ns paper was 

the basis of all the Maliratta assessments, and partly guided by this 
paper the Maliratta Revenue Official prepared to squeeze out from each 
Patel as much as he could possibly pay. 


81. Tho villages or estates wore settled with each Patel for a cer¬ 

tain number, generally, 8 years. The existence 
^°t rT'lit I1US 01 propneta " of proprietary right in these estates was not 
’ e ' admitted, and the incumbents wero liable to be 

turned out of their village at the pleasure of the llajab if lie wished to 
make way for any one else, or at the ins'ance of the Assessor, if he 
could 'discover any one who was willing to pay a higher sum for the 
village than that which the incumbent was prepared to give. The vil¬ 
lages thus frequently changed hands, tho holder or farmor being often 
tho highest bidder without reference to his former connection with tho 
village. 

82. To assist the Patel in the general administration of the vil¬ 

lage, was a staff of village officers and servants 
Tlio Pandia and other vil- resembling pretty oloely, I believe, those found 

‘ : ‘ " in village communities in Upper India. Of these 
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Ilia most important m the village Accountant or Pandia, a verson 
holding a position similar to that of the Putwarees of tipper India. 
This person prepared the village lagwans or accounts. Below the 
Vutwaree again were the village servants and artizans :—from the village 
Kotwar, who has been appropriately termed “ the village drudge” to tne 
carpenter and other artizans, and the joBhee and astrologer found only 
in the large and more important villages. 


83. Above the Patel and Pandia to each Pergunnah, were Pergun- 
Deshmooks 4 Deshpandias. Officers termed peshmooks and Deshpandias. 

1 he Deshmook was to the Pergunnah very much 
what the Patel was to the village ; and the Deshpandia was a Pandia 
on a large scale. As in the villages, the Patel was originally a working 
practical Koonbee, and the Pandia a shrewd Brahmin, so in the Per¬ 
gunnah, the office of Deshmook was generally held by the leading Koon- 
bee of the neighbourhood, a selected Brahmin being Deshpandia. At 
one time, those Deshmoolcs were the Zemindars of the quarters in which 
they resided, i.e. the Government instead of assessing the revenue, village 
by village, made an assessment on the Pergunnah, the Deshmook collecting 
and getting his share of, or percentage on, the profits. The Deshpandia 
was apparently originally the DoshmooVs right hand man and secretary, 
but having the advantage of education, whatever gap there may at first 
have been between their positions has been made up by the Desh¬ 
pandia, who soon became quite as powerful, if not more so, than the Desh¬ 
mook. The Deshmoolcs and Deshpandias are still termed “ Zemindars” 
by the people, and of this title they are very proud. Certain allowances 
or " Russnm” were originally enjoyed by these Pergunnah Officers, who 
also held maafee lands in virtue of their position as Deshmoolcs and 
Deshpandias. Liberal arrangements have recently been sanctioned by 
the Supreme Government for those landholders, who are still much 
looked up to by the people. 


The Kumaishdars, Soobahs, 
Chitnawees and Phunia- 
wees. 


84. Over the Pergunnahs again were the Kumaishdars, and each 
district had its Sodbah or Native Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, by whom the Settlements were made, 
and who wont through his district for that pur¬ 
pose every three years. At head quarters were 
two important Officers, the Chitnawees and the Sudder Phurnawees. 
The Chitnawees was a most important Officer, he was indeed Chief 
Secretary to the Rajah, and in the Revcnno department he had 
immense' influence and authority, and to this perhaps may be attri¬ 
buted the large number of valuable villages held by Madho Rao 
Gungbadur, the chief Chitnawees. The Phurnawees was also an 
important officer in his department, he had the 


The Phurnawees, 
financial Minister. 

considerable authority. 


arrangement and checking of all the accounts, 
and as financial Minister he also possessed 
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8 *v The conduct of affairs at Nagpore was super in Coded by 
the Rujah himself, and a sort of Council ch'sen 
^^The Kajah and 1 * mm. f rom amongst the leading men of his Court, by 

whom appeal® were heard on all questions, and 
by whom the arrangements and administration of the So.-balls weio 
cbeeked. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Diri&i »n of th>» l;uul, 
iut j Villages nr Estate*. 


AGRICULTURAL lvSTATES.—PERGUNNA1IS; SOIL, 

CROPS. 

ST. The number of listutes into which flic district is divided, is, 
i(. will he seen OSo. The area of' flic district lias 
already boon said to he 10,31,083 antes or 1,611 
square miles, which would give to each estate or 
village an average area of 1644 acres, or one and half squaro miles. 
These separate estates or properties are generally termed “ villages," in 
which term is included not only the collection of huts, the residence of 
the cultivators, and usual quota of lion-agricultural population, but also 
all the land contained within the village boundaries. These villages or 
mehals vary in size in different parts of the district. In the highly culti¬ 
vated and more valuable localities, the estates being small compact 
blocks; to the north, and amidst the hills, the so called villages, consist¬ 
ing of extensive uncultivated jungle tracts used for grazing cattle, boast¬ 
ing of no human habitation, save the temporary bats of the cowlu-rds, 
situated deep in the jungle. Even sonic of the well cultivated estates 
of the district have no village sites. Estates of this description are 
called “ Muzrnhs." They number altogether 357, 
riiintia'jii.ii.t E-sUti*. and arc sometimes marked by the sites of deserted 
houses whoso inhabitants have forsaken them to 
take up their quarters at some more favored spot, in the vicinity, from 
which they come daily to till the fields of the Muzrah. Wore generally, 
however, these uninhabited estates are dependencies or offshoots of some 
parent village, the cultivators of which, growing too numerous for the 
village lields have extended the cultivation and broken upland in tho 
neighbourhood of tho parent: village, at which they still reside, though 
many perhaps hold no laud whatever within its limits. 


88. To each 

Kstbah, or market vlUagos 


circle of 10 or 12 villages, forming tlieir common 
centre, is some place of rather higher preten¬ 
sions than its neighbours, at which tho weekly 
market is held. This is called the *■ Kushall” and as some small amount 
of trade is carried on hero, tho population not being limited to agricul¬ 
turists, is more numerous than that of tho adjoining villages. In tho 
same proportion to the '• kusbalis," as tlm “ kusbali” is to tho smaller 
village, L tho town, the old Pergimnah head-quarters, which, from asso¬ 
ciations, has still some importance in the eyes of the inhabitants, and 
generally boasts of an old mud fort, in which the Doshmooks or Desh- 

/,,, r, .i pandias of the Pergunnah reside, but appa- 

<r£u ' 1 icntly the Pergunnah towns, and the kusbabs 

have for many years past been falling off in impoitauce, and as they 
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docline, the adjacer# villages improve, so that village, kusbuh and Porgun- 
nab town, are, by degrees, approaching one level, the villages profiting by 
the decline of the towns, the one rising m proportion, as the other falls. 
This is I think to be attributed to the change in the times. The “ kus- 
bah” originally did not owe its importance to the small amount o 
trade carried on there, so much perhaps as to some advantage of posi¬ 
tion which constituted it a convenient place of rendezvous in troublous 
TUcir decline. times. In days when a visitation from the Pin- 

da rocs, or some other lawless band from across 
the river, w r as no very extraordinary occurrence, the agriculturists were 
obliged to flock together for purposes of mutual protection, and defence, 
and sacrificing convenience to safety, to take up their quarters at some 
central spot, at perhaps a considerable distance from tlieir fields. Thus 
largo gathcrings-together of agriculturists, deserving the name of town 
became dotted at considerable intervals over the district. Tire vil¬ 
lages were comparatively few and the country indeed was a country 
of towns, traces of the importance of many of which are still to bo 
Causes of tUis. s ? cn - But times being now peaceful, the neces¬ 

sity for crowding together no longer exists, the 
large gatherings of agriculturists are breaking up, and the cultivators 
are taking to living as near as possible to their fields, and what were 
once small hamlets, are now flourishing villages. Tho time and trouble 
saved to the cultivator by living near bis work is great, aud tending as 
it undoubtedly will to the extension of cultivation, the more equal distri¬ 
bution of the population over tho country is a subject of congratulation. 
These remarks do not of course apply to commercial towns which owe 
their importance to local trade. Of late years, from many circumstances, 
the tendency has been to concentrate trade at one or two noted marts. 
Thus, though the number of fine agricultural villages is large, those 
worthy of the name of towns are tew, aud the Wurdah valley pre¬ 
sents the appearance of a succession of fine villages closely dotted to¬ 
gether at regular intervals. In localities which afford advantages for 
irrigation, and where tho soil is economised, each 
^°of tla^viUayes?^ r ° Vement tcuaIlt cultivating carefully a small plot of irri¬ 
gated ground, the village lands can conveniently 
support a large body of cultivators, agricultural villages almost deserving 
tho names of towns are still to be found. Such a case is Alipoor in the 
Pohun Pergunnali, famed for its irrigation, and the large number of 
wells in use there. This village boasts of 1362 resident tenants. The 
total population is 3301. Mandgaon, a village in the Hinghunghat 
IVrgunnah, may also bo instanced as having 520 resident tenants, 
and a population of 3340 inhabitants. Alipoor,iliowever, is iar above 
the average size of a Wurdah village, which generally supports about 140 
cultivators. 

89, The appearance of a Wurdah village, although it differs much 
from what one is accustomed to see in Lower Bengal, resembles, I believe, 
the villages of the upper Provinces and the Punjab. In Lower Bengal, 
tho only part of India 1 had seen before I came to these Provinces, the 
village homestead is hidden from view amidst a mass of dark foliage, the 
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smoke curling above the trees, being the only sign that what appears to be 
only a very fine grove, contains also a thickly populated village. In the 
Wurdal district, although succeeding genera- 
v!'j'OaisT'viiiagc 1 anC ° “ r * tions of Hindoo land-holders, have not omitted 
to perform what they consider to he one of the 
most important duties of their lives, and have planted fine groves of 
trees on their estates, these trees are generally at some distance from the 
village. Along the banks of the river the villages are landmarks andean 
he seen from a great distance. They consist generally of groups of grass- 
covered huts, clustering rouiul a mud fort, perched up on some high com¬ 
manding spot, selected originally as much for protection against the raids 
of the Pindaiies, and other robbers, as against the attack of the equally 
aggressive and treacherous stream. The cultivators live in small mud 
cottages thatched with grass, for even the constant fires have not yet 
taught them to use tiles. Save in the larger towns, the only brick building 
will be the temple erected by some former landholder in honor of the 
particular deity venerated in that part of the district, and perhaps the 
house of the landholder himself, which, however, is generally of the 
same class as those of his tenants, only rather larger and better looking. 
Where ruins of an old mud fort arc still standing, the patel or land¬ 
holder, and his family cling to it affectionately, living in grass huts 
built within its limits. The villages are open, tlie streets tortuous and 
narrow, and almost impassable in the rainy weather, when the cattle 
continually passing and re-passing, trample the path into a mass of 
mud. The cultivation in the fields immediately around the village 
homestead is careful and good the manure can easily be carried there, 
These fields arc generally held by the landholder as his private farm. 

SO. Here too, irrigation if there is any, will he found, the well and 
tire small plot watered by it being generally near the village site. As 
the village centre is left, the fields are less sought for and less carefully 
cultivated, not perhaps that the soil is inferior, hut the distance to 
which the plough-cattle have to he driven and the manner carried, 
tell against the out-lying fields, and here too the crops are more 
exposed to the ravages of the herds of antelope, which abound in the 
open cultivated tracts. The harm clone by these animals to the 
young wheat and other produce is very great, and nearly every field 
is marked by a raised platform or “ machan’ ; on which sits a watch¬ 
man armed with sling and volleys of abuse to scare away antelope, 
wild pigs and other destroyers of the crops. As you proceed north 
towards the neighbourhood of the hills, these “ machans ” or platforms 
rise higher and higher, indeed they are the barometers which mark 
your approach to the jungle and indicate that panthers and tigers 
are among the visitors, to he expected by the watchman during the 
night. On the borders of the jungle the villages which in the valley are 
open and unprotected, are strongly stockaded with bamboos and brambles, 
the cattle sheds being some times flanked with a platform for the 
watchman who protects the cattle from the attacks of tigers, or the still 
bolder panthers, which have been known to fall upon and carry away 
bullocks from their sheds in the very heart of a village. 
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01. The area actually under the plough in tlio Wurdah district, 
amounts to 691,713 acres or sixty-five per cent. 

iva iou. on the f otnl area of the district. To assist the 

Settlement Officer in fixing the assessment of the Government revenue on 
each estate, the Settlement Department cnusei. 
Aren under the plough. a care f u ] a!)1 ] dnljoratc classification of the lands 

to be made. The classification adopted was one well known and under¬ 
stood by the people, and easily recognizable by the subordinates of the 
Settlement Department. 

92. In the brief remarks made in Chapter 1. on tin: geology of the 
district, the well known black cotton soil or “ Uegur” has boon referred to. 
This soil is the great character! > tie of th.: district, it is on this soil that 
the best crops are raised, and to which the Wurdali district owes its 
prosperity. The Settlement statistics show that 2,27,557 acres or 
thirty-three per cent, of the cultivated area of the districts is covered 
by this valuable and highly productive Soil, which in the plnaseology 

of the Settlement Department is called soil of 
Classes of suit. the “first class.’'’ The deptli of this black coating 

varies from fifteen feet to a few inches, and in judging of the quality of 
the soil the depth has, of course, been taken into consideration. The 
coating must be at. least two feet thick, to enable it 
Black cotton soil. to obtain the rank of black cotton or first class 

soil. This is tbo most valuable soil in the district, it commands tbo highest 
rent, and is never allowed to remain fallow. Although the manure tlio 
landlords can spare is not a tithe of what the lauds should have, 
yet first class soil never appears to he exhausted. It is to bo remarked 
that this class of soil is most common in the pergunnabs lying along 
the hanks of the Wurdah river. 

93. What is known as soil of the second class, consists of what 

the people call “ Moraud,” a reddish Soil com- 
Gravelly or soil of these- p 0se( ] 0 [ gravel and loam, a mixture of the two 
coud l uss. caused by the continual action of the rain, and 

the ploughshare which have brought up some of the subjacent gravel, 
and grit to the surface. This class is most common on the summits ot 
tho elevated wavc-like ridges that stretch down towards the Wurdah, 
and is found lying side by side with the rich black cotton soil, which is 
indeed, but a thicker coating of the other, accumulated in the bosom 
of the waves between these riclgcs. This class of soil amounts to 
329,499 acres or forty-seven per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
district. 


94 . Class III. consists of what is called “ Khurdee ” or “ Seharir," 
a loose soil containing small stones. 11S,I77 
Soil of the third and a crcs or seventeen per cent, of the cultivated 
fourth Class. arca 0 f t] ie district, consists of this class of soil. 

Under heading fourth class soil, have been grouped “ Relurdee’j or 
Baber a sandy soil found in low situations and generally given 



up to jungle, and Bu*dee, or stony ground occurring in eleva ed situa¬ 
tion and covered with jungle. Soil of this class is found chiefly in 
'he north of the distinct amid the offshoots of the Sautpoorahs. The 
area of this c’ass of soil under tlio plough is small, amounting to 15,297 
acre.; only, or two per cent, o the total cultivation. There is ind led 
so much good land available for cultivation, that inferior soil is never 
touched, unless it can boast of some great advantage of situation to 
compensate lhr its sterility. 


Irrigation.' 


95. Clo-ely connected with the classes of soil are the different 
0 f Dr ,.,„ ce f ro P s - T hey indeed are dependent on, and fol- 
p low the classes of soil. The most important 

m detail, although they bear but a very insignificant proportion 
to the other produce of the district, are the 
crops raised by irrigation. The irrigated area 
amounts to 4.1C3 acres, or a little more than half an acre per cent, 
osi the cultivated area of the district. Tank irrigation is unknown. 
The sites for reservoirs are not numerous, owing to the small extent 
of hill country, which, with its entanglement of ravines and gorges, 
generally affords the greater facilities for the construction of artificial 
lakes. What irrigation there is, is from wells, and is to be found 
chiefly in a few villages of the Anjee and Nachengaon Pergunuahs, where 
enterprising Malices and Telees having dug wells, cultivate small 
garden plots close round the village sites. Tn those gardens, nativo ve¬ 
getables in small quantities arc grown. The crops raised are opium, 
the betel-leaf (Pan) turmeric, and sugar cane. 
Crops raised by Irrigation. a |j 0 f w hjch require very careful cultivation." 
They return however a high profit, if the season is not altogether un- 
propitious. The vegetables raised, are sold in large quantities at the 
weekly markets, and are of the ordinary descriptions, most liked by the 
natives. The cultivation of the Poppy has, it is believed, extended of 
late years, and gives sign of still further developement. I learn from Mr. 
Bernard, that a few loads of opium from the valley of the Wurdah found 
their way to the Indore scales a short time ago, 
'V UI '- and that the opium was considered to ho equal 

to the Mabva drug. 


9i>. Betel (Pan) cultivation is confined to a few villages of the Baila 
and Anjee Pergunnahs. The cultivation of this leaf, which is so much 
used in this part of the country, is peculiar, and a short description of 
it may be of interest. I am indebted for the facts to my Assistant, 
Lieutenant Saurin Brooke, who lias made enquries on the subject. 

The pan leaf is cultivated by a class of people 
The Betel lesif. called “ Burehs,” and the pan garden is 

“Bureja” or sometimes “Pan ka tanda. ” The plant is very deli¬ 
cate aiid susceptible iu a,higher degree of the influence of heat, light 
disease, &c. great care and watchfulness is, therefore, necessary in rearing 
it. If,'however, a good crop is obtained, the profit is fair and sufficient 
to compensate for the anxiety of two years of watching. The pan gardens 
are generally held by a cultivating brotherhood of old standing, forming 
quite an independent section in the village, who pay their rent to the 
landholder through the head of their body. A portion of the village 



lauds is recognised as lielonging to this <su>l«*, in this they dig well*. w 
tanks, Mica their gardens, and boing careful and stcadji euRiratw, 
contribute «w41# ike general prosperity o t tlx? neighlumrlwul. Tlw 
pea, garden is enclosed on all sides with a l>aml>oo and nut e» vering to 
shield!the delicate plant from the weutl cr and coed plantain leaves, and 
tins grace Pul widc-sprcfuUag leaves of the Amn, 
at the wlUviUou. gitelier ©nd. supjmrt the young plant, at« 

massed wHbin the walk. The iuteihr of these gardens is strike 
yugiy pretty and inviting, tho pan leaf candidly trcllired in nli diroe* 
tiont, thn broad leaves of the H&nta grouped beside it, nfferding a 
grwtefod shade, whilst the constant supply of wntcr'' renders the garden 
agreeably eo'd, even in the hottest wvadlur. These rpofe are fully ap¬ 
preciated ky tig.ua and panthero, which niton seek shelter hero during 
the hot-weather, ar.d the cultivators m going to' tlicir work not 
unfreqaently find e.i,e of them animals entangled in the maze of 
the treiliscd plants. Tito knf k planted in ridg>', varying of course 
in length with tho area of tho enclosure. After the leaf k 
planted, tl»e rhtjfos nr drilli ar.i measured, and tho glides is found 
to contain a certain number of units of length culled ** Lam *' which t 
are portioned off amouy tlve br»thorhnod. Tito In tel loaf requires 
constant eare and much water. Manure too k- essential. When young 
and delicate, tho plant is oven fed with milk, which is found to be an 
excelkut manure. It erases beating leaves of any m.’U'fcctnbk value 
in two years. New gardens are then made. The Hist year of cultiva¬ 
tion {■ called “ Wotnk‘* and the second “ Korwa,” the produce of the 
latter being much more esteemed and sought nft< r, and fetching a 
higher price than the leaves yielded by the first ye r's crop. At. the 
expiration of tho second yenr or Konra," tho ground i * allowed to 
remain fellow, far periods vnrj ing according to the Mature of \lte soil, 
from two to three years. Tins hotel-growing lm.Hu l hoo t am so cnr>‘f*l, 
ami aro so much respected, that InudlmldoM allow tloi.i ininy piivilegss, 
that am not granted to tho ordinary race of agrvn.'umlwK Thus 
custom has prescribed that no root is to )k> paid or m-mand...! during 
the time the land rvuKiine uncuHivnlcd. Rent too i ♦ only paid on the 
exact quantity of land sown, i, c. the real is pi id per l-.v.i ** tlxs rate 
on which Varies in the fird tred scomid year <>f cultivation. Although 
ah the members of the Ir Aimifejod or easlo giro tlieir* l.dior towards 
tho construction of Urn garden, sluin' iu the osjwimk? <f watering weed- 
ing, watching, <Sso, yot nt the same tuna each individual is the eic'.v.v 
ora (Wetmn of cither one or more kudu, tlm pr.iduee of which In* himself 
gatlvcre and disposes of on his own account, and ectoh has au iudei.en- 
dont in'! (-rod in Use undertaking. Tho rights an 1 jvivik of Hie pan 
growers have hud to lie very carefully enquired min, iu j reptiriv.g tho 
.Settlement lbord, awl a rm.ro detailed account of tbyir p- silum to¬ 
wards Hie landholder, will lie found in the chapter on ictiuro*. 


. 87, Tho urea inks* ad 1 
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tI k. wel-hnc*wn " mote" or leathern bucket. The wells and their advan¬ 
tages «re in (a t not. made 1 he most of, t he cattle are worked but half the 
daw and the whole system of irrigation is, as yet, primitive andim perfect. 
When iri; added that the water-bearing strata, afford excellent advai 
tnges f iv irrigation, being within fifteen or twenty feet of the surface, 
from which it is generally separated only by an cavity worked soil, the 
small area of thu irrigated land is very striking. 

Kunlitios for irr-gatiou. ']" m . subject was fully i on-idered by Messrs. llosS 
and Bernard, and their opinions and conclusions were submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner in a memorandum written in 18(14. Among other 
reasons for the extent of irrigation being so limited, they explained that 
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so absolutely necessary here, as in the arid plains of the North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab. The soil supplying him with sufficient to 
provide l‘er all his wants, the cultivator lias but little inducement to 
incur expense and trouble in irrigition. Moreover the unsettled state 
of landed t ’.oirc, ha; up to the present moment militated against capi¬ 
tal being sunk in wells. Of late years too, one cultivators have been 
so much taken up with the demand for cotton, a crop which can be 
produced anUicieu'.ly well without irrigation, that bill, little attention has 
been d voted ,o thD improved made of cultivation. 

l*f\ Siii) ail investigations aid experiments hud to prove that 
( . great ndvantugi s would aceruo to the district by 

m, ro!'u oSouXltTit> •“ ' x!on4 “» in-igation. The subject has been 
€xi...;is.m of iiTs;>a!>.».“ under the consideration of Government, and an 
Kngineer of (ho Irrigation Department has re¬ 
cently l*e.oi employ, d in surveying some oftho rich tracts of the Wurdah 
valley, v ii!i a view to preparing a project for a canal. Of the effect that 
the e.-n tinotion of ouch a canal would have, Mr. Bernard when 
8 et.tle.uiMt O.ficcr writei as loli- ws:— 

• f Obviously the breadth 8 nvn with opium, ltu'dee, (turmeric pan, 
(b<-te|-U:at‘.) and sugar-cane would very largely 
Mr. n- r.rr u « ,e.mj..u, hieionso. IV the last Trade Statistics, the Nag- 
pure and Wurdah Districts import fur home consumption 00,000 tnaumD, 
or Rs. 7,00,000 worth of sugar annually. If a canal was to bring water 
to the tie ds of the people of N(ignore, there cun l*o no doubt but. that 
the. fir, a under sugar cano would increase, until Nagporc produced at 
least enough rngar for its consumption. Indeed, considering the i»ro 
ductivo puwer of tlic soil, tl.ero scents to be no reason why Nagporc 
should not glow sugar enough for exportation by Railway the to Western 
Coast, where the growth of sugar eauo i. detKienl. The sugar-cane of 
Nfigpo , o grown in garden plots r.rouud villages is good of its kind, and 
a little attention and ciro Would enable its sugar to rival tho produce 
of the Nerbudda valley/’ 

“ Sim daily with opium ] Hippy fields of tlie alluvial lands of 

Ash toe ami Anj o, (in the Wurd./u valley) arc to all appearances unite 



as gooa as those of Patna or Benares, perhaps not really inferior to 
those of Matwa. Already there is a rising export trade in opium from 
these districts to Hyderabad and the Berars.” 

“ If the poppy cultivation spread, there is no reason why opium 
should not be made up at Nagpore for the China market.” 

99. He then proceeds to show that the cotton plant, more than any 
other, requires irrigation, and that the acclimatization of the better sorts 
of cotton depends on the extension of facilities for irrigation. The 
probable results of watering wheat and oil seed is thus described. 

"Nowhere in the Nagpore or Wurdah districts are grain or seed 
crops irrigated, so there are no data forjudging what would be the result 
of watering wheat. But the soil of tin; Wurdah valley iB probably much 
the same as that on the left bank of t ho Nerbudda. Both soils are, it is 
conjectured by some, mainly composed of detritus from the trap rocks of 
the Sautpnora raugo. Recently the • csults of some agricultural experi¬ 
ments made in Hoshungubad, word p iblislied in the Central Provinces 
Gazette. These experiments slowed t ied, two waterings raised the pro¬ 
duce of wheat and other grain; from 49.fibs, or about eight bushels per 
acre, the average out-turn of the district, to 1640 lbs. or 27 bushels per 
acre. Now the average yield of wheat in the Nagpore district is 400 lbs. 
or 6§ bushels per acre. It is computed that deep ploughing and superior 
culture would raise this out-turu to nine bushels ,* and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to presume that in ordinary years two waterings would raise 
the out-turn to thirteen bushels per acre.” 

Seed crops want water even more than grain crops. At present 
very few castor-oil crops are raised in the Nagpore country, and although 
there is a considerable breadth (computed at seven per cent, on the 
cultivated area, or about 1,30,000 acres) put down with linseed every 
year, the crops is considered a hazardous one, for its out-turn is 
not good, unless rain falls in October, or some heavy showers come in 
December. Still the crop, if at all a good one, pays so well that a con¬ 
siderable breadth is given to it every year. If seed crops could be irri¬ 
gated, then the out-turn of linseed would be safer and larger. There are 
no data for estimating how much heavier a crop of linseed on irrigated 
land would bo than an unirrigated crop, for linseed is not watered in 
these districts. Castor crops aie occasionally watered, and then the 
out-turn is very good, but the yield of castor on unirrigated lands is 
very precarious/’ 

11 The seeds of the Nagpore district bear a high name in tl e 
market, and are largely exported, they are said to be better, and they 
fetch a higher price than the seeds of the Western Coast districts, so 
that, if facilities of irrigation were to make the seed crop a safe invest¬ 
ment, the breadth put down with seeds could be indefinitely extended, 
and it might be expected that when the price of cotton in the Homo 
Market sinks again to below fid. a pound, seeds may take the place of 
cotton os <!h- nriucipal export of these districts."' 
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In ordinary y ars tile Jowareo (Millet) crop would not wan] 
waterin'*, the soil of these districts does not seem to ho well adapted to 
the growth of maize, but it is possible that an ample supply of water 
would enable the black soil to produce this valuable grain. The 
foregoing remarks have noticed the probable oiled of irrigation ir 
years of average rain fall. The benefits of irrigation in years of drought 
would be incalculable. Colonel B. Smith’s able report showed how 
irrigation had in the plains of the Ganges and Jumna almost taken the 
sting from drought. Droughts like those of Northern India aro as yet 
unknown here. The rain-tall fluctuates, and some seasons aro drier 
than others, but hitherto the forest-clad peaks of the Sautpoora range 
have always attracted a supply of rain, fer tile plains which lie at their 
feet. But is it quite certain that this will he always so? The demand 
for timber and wood on railway roads and buildings of all kinds, is very 
large already, and it will soon be larger. The forests in the Sautpooras 
are n >w being thinned, and within the next few years, very large drains 
will l>e made on their timber resources. If this range becomes compara¬ 
tively bare, is there not considerable probability that the ruin-fall oil the 
plains at its base, will become liglrter ? Against the disasters which 
agriculture would surely suffer if the rain-tall were materially to de¬ 
crease, artificial irrigation would effectually provide. 

-‘ To sum up then the benefits to he expected from the provision of 
ample facilities for irrigation. 

“ A far larger area would be sown with pan, opium, liuldee, garden 
stuff- and other valuable crops. The culture of sugar-cane and rice, 
instead of being conlined to those secluded tracts, where the lie of the 
land allows of the formation of tanks and reservoirs, would spread over 
irrigated plains, where it would be carried on to much greater advan¬ 
tage. The better kinds of cotton could bo acclimatized and the yield 
nf indigenous cotton increased. Irrigation, if it could give water to 
grain crops, would raise the average out-turn from (i^ to 13 bushels 
an acre. Irrigation would make the. seed crops, which are now pre¬ 
carious, a safe and remunerative investment, and it would cause the 
spread of castor and linseed crops, for the production of which the 
soil of INagporc country is particularly adapted. 

“ It may he W'ell here to give some answer to questions which are 
likely to arise, before auy irrigation project is matured. Are the people 
likely to take water, if it were brought to their door? To what extent 
would they take it, and what could thev pay for it ? We, for our part. 
have no doubt about the readiness of the people to lake as much water 
as cun be brought to them. The more industrious casto of husband¬ 
men, Malices and Telcos, would lead the way, and Kombees wouid 
soon follow their example. Wc have frequently talked with intelligent 
land-owners alio.it the canal irrigation of Northern India, and all whom 
we have asked, seemed very anxious, that the same facilities for irriga¬ 
tion should be afforded to their estates. The proceeding paragraph-, 
of this note will show that all men who do irrig .to, will jiml irrigate >u 
pay them, provided the price of water, he not too high. 
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“ Lastly as to the price the people of the Nagpore country could 
afford to pay for water. It has been said that Sugar growers in the 
best parts of the Wjrugunga valley, pay Rupees 1J per acre for wate 
from adjoining tanks. But it should be added that the instances in 
which water-rent and land-rent are separate, are so few, that general 
inferences as to the rates of water-rent cannot safely be drawn from 
them. 

“ From the peculiar customs which have hitherto obtained in the 
Nagpore country, regarding the ownership of wells, it has often hap¬ 
pened, that there is in a held an irrigation well owned by neither the 
landlord or tenant. The owner of the well may be some former tenant 
who, while he occupied the field, sank the well, and now by the custom 
of the country, retains his interest in it. The tenant in occupation will 
in such cases often pay well-rent to the owner ot the well. The rent 
thus paid ranges from Rs. 5 toRs. 8 a well. Now, where no well waters 
as much as four acres, aud where very few wells water as much as two 
acres, this payment represents a very high water-rent, inasmuch as all 
cost of working the well and distributing the water is borne by the 
occupant of the field. These high rents paid for wells situated in pecu¬ 
liarly favorable spots though not rare, arc not of such frequent occur¬ 
rence as to warrant any general conclusions regarding the rent which 
water will fetch over considerable areas, small plots sown with garden 
staffs or opium, as the irrigated plots of the Nagpore country fur the 
most part are sown, could doubtless afford to pay three or four rupees 
mi aero as water-rent. 

''To estimate the rent spring-crops could pay, it is necessary to 
ascertain the money value of the benefits that would result from watering 
wheat and other 1 crops. Wheat crops now yielding an average out¬ 
turn of (*>ay) eight-fold pay the landlord an avotage rent of Rs. If. 
If irrigation doubled the out-turn without increasing the costs of cul¬ 
tivation by more than 5 per cent for distribution channels, then the 
extra yield would be sheer gain and the farmer could certainly afford to 
pay lor water, as much as he used to pay for the use of the land when 
it returned only eight fold, and when out of that return all the cost of 
cultivation labor &c. had to be met. The balance of the value of the 
extra out-turn would be divided between the landlord and the tenant.” 

“ The following rough calculation will show what ought to be the 
money values of the benefits of irrigating a spring-crop. 

One acre takes 50lbs of seed wheat; an acre yields 400lbs—(at 
40 lbs per Rupee) 10 Rupees ; if irrigation 
ihe wholesale price of doubles the out-turn, then the value of the bene- 
try^ha? ,^t N fu!ier 0 Sow f, ts of irrigation is Rs. 10 an acre, of which 
3 oib3 the rupee for tru last perhaps £ a rupee covers the cost of distribution 
two years,” channels, Certainly a farmer could afford to 

pay Rs. 1J for water, which brought him 

clear gain of Rs. 94. 
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“ It is true that in Northern India water has nof, except on flu* 
lluslee canal near Lahore, fetched on an average m high a rent, but 
fchen the tracts to which the great canals of the north pass have had a. 
revision cf settlement impending, whereas the revised assessments of the 
Nagpore country have 29 years more to -run. We certainly are of 
opinion that tho average lands of the Nagpore country, could alford to 
pay a water-rent of Rs. 1^.” 

100. Of the benefits that would attend the extension of Irrigation, 
or the impetus that agriculture would receive, of the increased profits to 
the cultivator, more than in proportion to the expense and risk he 
would undergo, no doubt can be entertained. Rut at present, with the 
largo oxtout of land available for cultivation, procurable almost at 
nominal rates, with a soil so bountiful that but moderate care ensures 

to tho cultivator sufficient to supply all his 
Gxteiiwrtn of irrigatiim wants, any great extension of irrigation by 
, cnt 1 private enterprise, or sinking of capital m wells 

is not to he looked for. It is to be hoped that 
the day is not for distant, when the Wurdah valley may boast of a 
Government canal. For the present, at least, tho cultivator is not 
10 be depended upon for any extension of irrigation. Ho is not as 
a rule a cultivator, he does not look beyond tho present, and 
present prices give him enough and more than enough for his small 
wants. When the increaso in tbo population shall have minutely sub¬ 
divided the land, and when the small plot remaining to the cultivator 
shall require some extra encouragement and labor to enable it to supply 
him and his family, then, and not till then, will the people he moved to 
dig wells and to take to irrigation on their own account. But bring 
water home to them, and carry a canal by their fields and they will doubt- 
!c*s soou avail themselves of its benefits. 

101. The system of cultivation of the unirrigated crops which of 
course represent tne greater part of the produce of tho district, is much 

the same as in other parts of India. The same 
t’nirrigatcil Crops. rough and well known implements of husbandry 

aro used. Tho chief crops are cotton, wheat, 
millett, jowaree, (Holcus Sorghum) and the pulses. These are divided 
according to the seasons at which they are reaped, into two great 
crops, the “ Kbureef” which may be called the autumn crop, the “ Rubbee” 
or spring crop. 

102. The work for the Kbureef crops begins about May, the 
ground is then broken up to receive tLe first showers of the rainy 
season which fall about the first week in June. The sowiug commences 

with the first break in tie rain*. The chief 
The Khureef Crops. crops of the Khureef are Jowaree (Holcus Sor¬ 
ghum) Cotton and a pulse called Thooi (Cytisus 
Fa nan). The Khureef harvest is ready in November or December. 
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103. The Rubb'O sowing does not commence until after the rain v 

season, about November, when the jowaree 
Tiic Kuijbui: CropM. is ripening and the women are busy in tit a 
field pickin'* the Cotton. In VVurdah the 
chief crop of the Uubbce is wheat. There is also a cotton crop sown 
about this time called the “ jcrric” as distinguished from the banner 
or autumn crop. At this season too are sown chunua or gram (Oicer 
Arictimtm) moong (Phaselus Mungo) and oil seeds of sorts, ulsee or 
linseed (JaWas) til or sesame and eriiulce or the castor oil plant. 
These crops ripen in February- They vary very much according to 
the-season, and are Very dependent on the rain whichis generally expect¬ 
ed about Christmas, any failure of the supply causing much damage and 
distress. 

104. Jowarco (Millet) is one of the most important crops of the 

District. The settlement returns, show that 
Jowarco. 2fi0,209 acres or 39 per cent of the cultivated 

area of the district are taken up with it. The 
area was perhaps greater formerly, and Jowaree has doubtless made 
way of late years to some extent for Cotton. It is raised on all classes 
of soil, and is cultivated in all parts of the District for home consump¬ 
tion and for export. It is a -hardy plant, but its perfection depends 
much on the field allotted to-it, the plant in the landholders field 
near the village-homestead, being so high as to conceal a man on 
horseback, perhaps even an elephant; whilst the Ryots patch of jowaree 
on some outlying stony ridge will hardly allbrd cover to a jackal). It 
is a very popular crop in the country, tho head or fruit supplying the 
food in general use among the people, the stalk furnishing the “ Kurbee” 
or fodder on which the cattle depend for the greater part of the year. 
The head of the jowaree is very good-eating, even raw, and the people 
who wofK at the jowaree harvest., in addition to the payment in cash, 
receive so many heads of jowaree for their mid-day moal. It is the 
favourite food of the Mahrattai, and in its raw stato was much in 
fashion in the army, with the wild horsemen, who always in the saddle, 
had not much time-to think of careful cuaking, and the picture drawn 
by one of the Nawab’s Ministers of the ever-ready Sivajee taking his 
lunch in the saddle, guawing the “ hhootta," or uncooked fruit of the 
jowaree, that struck fear into the heart of the Nawab of the Deccan. 

105. Cotton is so important a crop, and the trado connected with 

it, has so much affected the district, that something 
Cotton Vield. more than a passing notice of it. is called for, 

and the subject will be found treated of at some 
length in an appendix to this Report. But in order to compare it with 
the other produce of the district it may be mentioned here, that accord¬ 
ing to thi latest returns the area under cotton cultivation is 1,84,110 
acres or twei ty seven and half per cent on the cultivated area of 
the district. Of this the greater part belongs to the Khureef or Autumn 
crop. It is now cultivated almost exclusively for export. 
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106. T^oor (Cytislis Oajan) is a pulse of tliekhureef Tops, and ia 
generally planted in alternate rows with cotton. 
It is used much by the lower claisev of the 
p ’ople as'ood. The area occupied by this ard 
other pulses amounts to 33,038 acres. It is grown in small quantities 
in all parts of the district, but seldom monop ilizes good ground. 


Thorn- <Cvtisus Cajan) and 
other PuUas. 


107. Of the spring or Rubbee harvest, the most important crop is 

wheat. It is considered to be one of the most 
The spring harvest. paying of crops, and notwithstanding the high 
price of cotton, has held its own well, the 
area occupied by it amounting to 1,58,450 acres, or 23 per cent of the 
cultivated area. The great wheat granary of the District is in the old 
Mandgaon Talooqun, through which the traveller 
Whsat. passes on his journey from Nagpore to HitlgUU- 

ghat. Wheat is also extensively grown in the 
rich villages lying along the Wurdah, and in the Baila Rergunnah of 
the Nagpore District. The very richest aud best fields, are apportioned 
to its cultivation, the black cotton soil being generally believed to be 
better adapted to wheat, than to cotton. Cotton too will thrive just as 
well in a rather inferior class of soil, but this wheat will not do. Wheat 
generally ripens about February/and the grain is then trodden out 
by the bullocks in the usual manner. It is largely consumed in the 
district, but a large residue is left for exportation, as the trade statistics 
will show, * 

108. The Wurdah oil seeds have a high character in the market. 

The district grows 64,678 acres of linseed 
Oil Seeds. and 3,141 acres of castor oil seeds. Thus 

ten per cent of the cultivated area ot the dis¬ 
trict is taken up with this class ot produce. Oil being much re¬ 
quired, for many purposes of domestic consumption, oilseeds are pretty 
generally cultivated throughout the District Lmsecd is generally sown in 
1 st class soil, but the crop is a hazardous one, lor its developomcnt de¬ 
pends on the cold weather showers of November and December, which 
are often capricious, and the absence of which are often so fatal to the 
spring baivest. Castor oil is grown in a smill pitch in a corner of one 
of his fields by m arly every cultivator. He uses it for the lamp he 
burns at home and for greasing the axles ot the wheels of bis cart, and 
private f ringhee,” or bullock-drawn chariot. S one times too, either 
liis cattle or Ills childr n require a dose of this great panacea so that 
the cultivation is pretty general, though limited in extent. No where, 
save in the villages horde" rig on the jungle does it assume the character 
,of a crip. To''c it is sown where any less undelsufable crop would 
not last long on lor the roneated atta-ks of the hungry dear, anil other 
wild animals. But Castor Oi 1 , has the same well known disagreeable 
effects upon wild animals, <v npm mankind, and being equally un¬ 
palatable to the one as to the other, escapes the ravages of wild 
animals. 



109. Gram, (Cicer Arietinum) is not a favorite 
acres are devoted to this doss 
Qrwa. which falls very nearly at the ra 

cent, *o the cultivated area. 



CHAPTER V 


POPULATION. 


Languages, Castes. 


110. The 

Population. 

which it is composed. 
Hoiuc census made. 


Settlement operations have included a house census, 
which althotgh not peifoctly act urate, is suffi- 
eieiillv cmrect to convey a vejy fair idea of the 
population of the countiy, and tile c'a^sts ot 
The Settlement Amen, or measurer, when ho 
had completed a measurement oi the fields, map¬ 
ped out also the village site, each house being 
separately shewn aud numbered on his plan. 
Thus the enumeration of the homes may be supposed to be sufbciuitly 
Correct. Then an average number of souls per house was a stinted, 
Bueh average being based on experience, lienee the aggregate of the 
population was deduced and a detailed statement shewing the number 
of inhabitants in each village, their sex, caste aid orcnjmtion, and other 
statistics was submitted to asust the Settlement Officer in iormirgan 
opinion regarding the resources of the place. From these paptrs the 
pras< nt tigures have been coupled. They shew the .population of the 
Wuid.ih district to bo 2,14,751 or 133 souls to the square mile, and the 
aggrega'e number of houses to he 82,520 or 
Number of souls to the three fouls per house. Of lliese the agiicultural 
Sgum-o imle und per home. d||S . 8+;5llH) landing to the non-agri- 

cnltursts in the propoition of two to three. These figures give Iwelve 
cuti voters to 100 acres of cultivation. The population is almost entirely 
Hindoo. 


111. The language prevalent throughout the district, (though in 
certain putts, bung mixed up with Gontlee and 
Their language. Gaoice, it dee.enetutes into a Patois,) is Mahratti. 

Ft rnierly although inubputably the vernacular of 
the tLsfnct, Mabratli was not the language of the Courts, Presided over, 
as they were, by (.flues diawn from the l’.engal Presidt ney,and ihe north 
ol India, to vbcm the language was little known and who were 
again assisted by the Kayeth or Mahomedan 

The Mi'hiattalonpuag*the Mil ordinates brought with till m fr< m Hindoos- 
vmiBLU.ar of the XJiEtti ict. „ r> a i _ . , „ 

tan, tl e Ooiau language became universally 
adopt cd in our Cen ts. Coulu leirg the language which all natives 
who were in any way brought into connection with the Eurcpean 
governing power lmd to be conveisnnt with, it is fpi ken by all 
educated Natives iu the District, aud is more or less understood too 
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bj tha lower glasses, whose language, however, is c.-sontiallw Mahratti. 
Mahratti, ns will he explained further rn, is now the language ol‘dhr 
Court 8, and the language in which the Settlement records hav.e been 
yrat'ared. 

112. Situated, as the _Nagpoor and Wurdah country is, on thef 
very borders of Maharashtra, hounded on the 
Difference between the Nmt1 ' b y t,ie Hindoo speaking people of the 
Bumbay and Nagpoor Mah- old Saugor and Nerbndda Territories, to the 
rattii South and Bast almost mixed up with the 

Tclingfts of the Godavery, and containing a 
considerable population, who still speak a dialect of Gondee and Gftolee, 
it is not to be expected that the Mahratti of those parts, whore the 
streams of so many languages mingle, sin uld !><• of the purest des¬ 
cription. J learn from a Memorandum written by a Brahmin gentleman 
educated at Poonah, now employed in there Provinces, that the 1 rngunge 
spoken at Nagpoor, differs considerably from the Mahratti of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. He mentions, however, that, the difference is not much 
greater than that, which is found to exi-t in dialects of Mahratti 
spoken in various parts of the Bombay Presidency, and ho accounts 
for the difference between Bombay and Nagpove Mahratti, by the 
fact that whereas the Mahratti of Bombay contains much Sanskrit, 
the Nagpoor Mahratti is saturated with antique Prakrit words. 
The Nagpoor language is said to jcsemlile very closely that spoken 
by the Koonbees of the Bombay Presidency. Brahmins who coma 
up fiom Bombay, and who have had much intercourse with the 
country people in that Presidency, do not, after a short time, find any 
difficulty in couveising freely with the lower classes here, and they 
have no difficulty whatever in getting on with the higher classes, 
who'-e language elosely resembles their own. Tn fact there is perhaps 
much less difference between, the Mahratti of Bombay and Nagpoor, 
than there is between the French spoken at Strpgburg and at Paris, 

118. Of the Goud language very little is known. It has no writ* 
ten character. A Gond’s knowledge and expo* 
Gondee and Gao’.ee lao- rienee of things must be so limited that the 
language cannot he very rich. It is perhaps 
just about enough to express his few wild wants. "When a Gopd leaves 
tBS jungle and commences to imbibe ideas he begins to Jearn Mahratti. 
Most travelled Gonda talk a patois of the two languages. Ip some 
parts too the remnants of a Gaolee dialect is extant, but by constant 
interchange a debased coin, composed of u fusion of all three languages 
has girt into currency, and is ussl a,‘> the medium of exchanging ideas 
among the people of the three races dwelling pear one auother in tire 
hill tracts. 

114. From a Statement furnished by Captain Gordon many years 
ago, the number of eu-tes among the Hindoo 
Hindoo Canto*. population of Nagpoor, is shewn to be as many 

as 114, exercising (12 separate professions, liy 



including Mussulmans and outcastes, the number of separate castes is 
swelled tft 119 with 68 different professions. The greater number of 
these castes, Sir R. Jenkins says, came originally from Berar aud the 
Deccan, 53 being from Berar 23 from lliudoostan. 12 from Telinganu, 
19 itenerant: three castes the Brahmins, Bidoors and Mahomedans 
being from all parts of India indiscriminately. The Mahomedans do 
not, of course, belong to any “ caste,*'’ but forming a distinct section, 
they are included in this enumeration which has reference more to 
classes than castes. It will not be possible to follow all these castes 
with their differences and minute details, and a brief notice of the prin¬ 
cipal castes and professions existing in the Wurdah District will 
perhaps suffice here. 

115. The Brahmins, though here as every where else, very power¬ 

ful, arc not a very numerous caste iu Wurdah. 
Brahmin. The Deshpandias are always Brahmins, and 

amongst their number some of the most influ¬ 
ential landholders are included. The Brahmins connected with the 
religious services of the District are pretty numerous, many of them 
enjoying plots of rent-free ground, livery village or circle of villages 
has its Jotsbee or Parish Priest, who is indispensable on many domes¬ 
tic occasions. The Hamlins, or village accountant class, are exclu¬ 
sively .Brahmins ; and their superior education secures employment for 
Brahmins wherever some knowledge of writing and account keeping is 
required, 'fimes arc so hard, at least this is the excuse given, that tho 
Brahmins, utterly disregarding the instructions of the Vedas now engage 
in trade, and are to be seen doing business ou a large scale at all tho 
marts in the District, or keeping small shops in out-of-the-way villages. 
They hold a great many fields of the District too as cultivators ; but they 
seldom drive the plough themselves, and are not worth much as agri¬ 
culturists. Most of the Brahmin families trace their origin to the West 
which they still call their “ Desh” or “ Home;" and they virit Bombay 
and Poonah occasionally on pilgrimages. Many doubtless emigrated here 
long before the arrival of Mudhojee and his army. The illiterate Goods 
required educated assistance, and in Bukt Boolund’s time, and perhaps, 
before that even, the language of the Goad government was Mahratti, 
the correspondence being carried on by Brahmins. The Brahmins of 
these parts consider themselves to be more orthodox than their brethren 
who are now imported from Poonah, and a new arrival is looked upon 
with some suspicion and distrust, and has to pass through some sort of 
probation before he is admitted here to all the privileges of the caste. 
This circumstance has often proved specially emharassing to newly 
appointed Brahmin Officials in the Educational department. 

116. Of the cultivating classes by far the most numerous arc the 

Koonbees. The greater part of these were 
The Koonteea. established in the Wurdah valley before the 

Mahratta conquest. They are divider,, according 
to Sir R, Jenkins, into two classes, the “Jbaree Koonbees” or Koonbees of 
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tli© jungles, and tL^ Maharatta Koonbees. TheJharies''' are supposed 
to have come from the Western Coast at a very early period, and to have 
been among the earliest of the setters in this part of the country. 
Their language is Mahratti. They are steady and hardworking, the 
most persevering perhaps of all the cultivating class, and they form the 
bulk of the agricultural population. According to all accounts it was 
by them that the villages of the Witrdah valley were first reclaimed 
from the jungle. Many of the villages have undoubtedly been in the 
possession of the Koonbeo families for very long periods, as will he seen 
by the success with which the Koonbees have fought many claims to 
proprietary right. It was from this class that 
The.Tturee Koonbees. the Deshmookb, already mentioned, was gene¬ 
rally chosen, and although the Brahmin Desh- 
phndiah associated with the Deshmookh he held originally an inferior 
position to him, the Deshpandiah often enough mreceeded in ousting the 
landholder, his client, in the same manner that the attorney some¬ 
times did in England. The Koonbees have however, held their own 
very well, as the lists of estates held by this class will testily. The 
Koonbees are the best of farm servants .and are much in request. 

The other most prominent division of the Koon- 
tj>« Mdiratta K..t«ihoes. hoc is the Mahvatta Koonhce. They are. Sir K. 

Jenkins says, supposed to bo descendants of 
Mahratta horsemen and others, who accompanied the let Rughojee from 
Berar. They come from the same stock as the Jharee Koonbees, but 
having left their country much later have hikon some time to amal¬ 
gamate with the old settlers, and hence the slight distinction that exists 
between them. 

117 . Another aud very important cultivating class arc the Makes. 

What well irrigation there is, is carried on 
The &£*!«•»andBari-M. chieHy by them. To them belong the garden- 
plots ill Anjee, and in Nachengaon. One sect 
of their caste called “ Eariea” are the owners of the Betel gardens, but 
not only as gardeners do they excel, they are also good farmers. They 
are perhaps less robust, and less persevering than the Koonbees, and 
one or two had harvests will dishearten a Malee, whon the only effect 
un a Koouhee would be to male' him work doubly baud to make up 
tor lost ground. But thoy are popular tenants and a lundhold-r will 
not often refuse a field to a Malee. 

IIS. The Telors though named after the plant which they culti¬ 
vate, do not coniine themselves to the cultiva- 
The Tclnn.c tion of oil seeds. They too are good and popu¬ 

lar tenants. Many Teieo cultivators crush out 
the oil from the seed in their private oil mills, but many are purely 
agriculturist.--. 

110. The -Malirattas, properly so called scarcely require a place in 
this part of the Report. Tire divisions of the 
Tit.: Mainvu.t-i.-s. caste have been mentioned in referring to the 

history of the country. They form a very in- 
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significant part of the agricultural population. Reductions of fate years 
in the Native Contingent have induced many old Soldiers to resort 
to agriculture, and they seem to take to the charge Yery kindly and 
promise to succeed well. 

120. The Gonds do not do much as cultivators ; the instances of 

a Gond attaining to any pitch of agricultural 
Tho OoQds. prosperity is almost unknown. His wild un¬ 

tamed nature would perhaps make him feel un¬ 
comfortable in the position of a landholder. But they are faithful and 
devote 1 servants, cheerful and hardworking, and are popular with their 
masters. Some Gonds are, as a matter of grace, allowed to rank among 
the lower classes of Hindoos, some again as already explained, are 
Mahomedans, as for instance Rajah Suliman Shah, the present head of 
the Gond family in Nngporc. 

121. The Gaolees or herdsmen seldom cultivate. They are 

migratory in their habits and their attention is 
The CiioWa. almost entirely devoted to their herds and 

flocks. In some parts of the District, however 
G'aolee tenants are to be met with. Those now in (he Province are 
supposed to be the remnant of other tribes, tho first pioneers in these 
parts, who visited the valley of the Wurdali when its only tenants were 
the jungle, tho wild animals and the hardly less wild Gonds. They all 
claim a high descent and pretend to trace their pedigree through petty 

Rajahs to some one or other of the gods. 

122. The remaining castes having but little agricultural connec¬ 

tion with tho Wurdah District require but a very 
eiatof 103 SaJ ° th<5r l0W flight notice. There are many divisions of low 
caste people of sorts, common laborers, Dhers and 
Mahars from whom the village Kutwal or watchman is recruited, the 
Dhungcrs, who rear sheep and work the wool into coarse blankets, 
basket makers, and many others. On their services the landholders 
depend much at harvest time. Their number is hardly sufficient for the 
wants of the District, and as I have explained in my chapter on cotton, 
the absence of a larger laboring agency of this description is one of the 
disadvantages under which the extension of cotton cultivation labors. 
It is hoped that the introduction of machinery which will increase our 
working power, may remedy this. 

12b. The Mahomedans are not numerous, they are the rem¬ 
nants of what were oneo powerful Jagoerdars 
The tfabomciiana. and their tenants, ihoy are most numer¬ 

ous on the hanks of the "Wurdah within the 
limits of the District, that was held until the treaty of 1817, by 
the Nizam. The names of some of the villages such as RussoolabuJ, 
Aleopoor, which are also full of Mahomcdau buildings, shew that they 
owe their orign to Mahomedan founders. Aleepoor was long held by 
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the family of the Nawab of Ellichpoor, who rendered good service to the 
of Wellington, then Major General the Honorable A. Wellesley, 
during the operations that imihediateiy succeeded Assaye, and the 
tombs and forts built by members of the family are still to be seen 
there. But more than 40 years ago the Mahratta Government turned 
the Nawab out (for having aided our cause he says) and gave this tine 
village to the Chitnavees/the Secretary in the Revenue Department, 
who has held it ever since. The Nawab’s representative tried hard to 
gain proprietory right of the village, founding his claim on the devotion 
of his ancestor to the British Government, and his undoubted ancestral 
right. But the present bolder had been too long in possession, upwards 
of 40 years, and the case went against the Mahomedan claimant. 

124. The importance of making landlords live on their estates, 
or keep a competent agent to perform the many 
Resident landlords. important duties, which the position of land¬ 
holders entails, has been recognized by Govern¬ 
ment, and proprietory right is now conferred conditionally, subject to 
the landholder engaging either to live on his estate, or keep an approved 
agent there to undertake his responsibilities. On tho presence iu the 
village, and on the constant attention of the landlord to his property, the 
prosperity of the estate very much depends. To work a village well, an 
intimate knowledge of all details is required, and this cannot well be 
acquired by an absentee. Villages that have the benefit of a resident 
landlord are invariably found to be the best. Where the landlord is an 
absentee, the village, having lost its head, and the tenants having no 
one to keep them together, seldom prospers. 



CHAPTER VI. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


25. Under this 

Com nmiication:-. 

The iinc cf It"lilroad. 


heading i ho chief feature in the Wurdah District, 
is the lute of Railroad, forming part of the Nag- 
pore extension of the C. I. 1?. Railway, which 
traverses the whole breadth of thy District 


tVoirt East to West, entering it near Rowtab, where the great Viaduct 
forming the Western gate of the Central Provinces, spans the 
Wurunh, and leaving the District near to the Railway Station of 
Bofee 18 miles from the Terminus at Nagpore. The length of the 
line from the Wurdah River to Boree, is 40 miles. Railway Stations 
are situated at convenient distances. The first is at Poolgaon, near 
the site of the old Civil Station of the District. It is the. frontier 


town of the Provinces, and situated near the large village of Naohen- 
gaon, ami at the point where the cotton road, leading from the marts 
of Arvce and Deoleo, strikes the Railway, promises to bo a place of 
some importance. Here also is situated the Head Office of the Wur¬ 
dah Circle of the Customs Department, where the salt coming from 
Bombay, crosses the long cordon of the Preventive Establishment, by 
which these provinces arc encircled. Leaving ICowtali, the Railway fol¬ 
lowing the line of the water shed, passes for a short distance, over a 
Monk uninteresting strip, until the station of Wurdah, the Dis¬ 
trict Head Quarters, is reached. But the traveller must not 

judge of the Wurdah District by the unprofitable-looking tracr 
through which he has just passed, ft is, but a narrow strip, raised 
and well adapted for a Railway lino; but not possessing epnl advan¬ 
tage? for cultivation. It borderS on some of the richest lands of the 
District. Just beyond the sterile hill where the bleak looking cluster 
of bouses, formerly the public Offices of the Civil Station ot Kowtah, 
stand out prominently, aro the rich lands.of the Anjee Perguunah, the 
Colton produce of which has made the name of its chief town, Avvee, 
famous as a cotton marl. On either side of the line too, though gene 
rally hidden from view, are the thriving villages of the Nachenga 
Pergunnah, with their carefully tended garden plots, where more irri¬ 
gated produce i.s raised, than in any oilier part of the District. A* 
the Wurdah Station is approach -d, the country gradually rises, off¬ 
shoots of the Sautpooras appearing on the right and loft of the lino. 
The appearance of the country immediately around Wurdah, is bare 
and no; particularly prepossessing, hut the site of the ew station 
ha the advantages of being central and healthy, convenient to th 
people of the District, and to the civil start. Tim visages in 
the neighbourhood aro rich, and beyond the ridgy, along winch re ■ 
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line passes, is Pownar with its ruins, and aged trees which mark its tomr r 
grandeur, the thriving village of Burburree, and other highly cultivated 
estates. The distance from Kowtah to Wurdah is 184 miles. Sindee, 
the station next beyond Wurdah is 19| miles End. ‘Between Wurdah 
and Sindee, the line mosses the Rivers Dam mul Bore, fed hy the 
torrents which pour down li’Om the hills lying to tho left of the traveller. 
Sindee is situated in the centre of a highly cultivated country, and 
is 12 miles from Boree. ■ The Boree station is situated just on the 
Nag-pore side of the Wunna River which forms the north-cast boundary 
of m v charge. 


12b. At the time I am now writing, the Railway, as regards the 
Wurdah District, is an accomplished fact. Tiro 
lUilway Kx(«r*:.>n. line is open to trallie as far as Kowtah, and the 

landholders of "Wurdah can travel with ease 
from, their homes, to within 21 miles of Punderpore, most sacred to all 
Mahrattas, a journey of six weeks in olden times which few had the 
health or moans to undertake. The fine cotton of Dcolee, and Ilingun- 
g'nat will now he spared tho deterioration by dirt and exposure which the 
toilsome journey over unmade roads used to entail, and which detracted 
so much from the character and value of the produce. The line is 
now finished far past Kowtah ; the Contractor’s Engine runs to within 
t. ; miles of Boree. 


127. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the benefits that 
will accrue to the Districts of Nagpore and 
Prospective advauUg Wurdah by the opening of the Railway. The 
-"'y••vf' 1 0t tllU l' ine * s indeed to them the spinal cord terminat- 

- mg at the head Nagpore, and is the backbone of 

ths whole system of District communications. On tho Railway will 
depend the growth and vigour of this tract of untry, which, in conse¬ 
quence of the unhealthy state of the communication with the great 
arteries of trade, basso long been lying paralyzed and stunted. The 
completion of the line of communication has already galvanized and 
poured new life into the body of the district. Of its exact eflect upon 
the landholders and land revenue of the district it will he for the Officer 
who makes the next Settlement, to describe; but of the stimulus it 
will give to commerce, and of the improvement of the condition 
of landholder and cultivator thereby, no doubt can exist. 


128, On this great backbone tho road system of the district 
chiefly depends. The cotton roads, the great 
(•v.twi Roads. arteries of trade which connect the Railway with 

the heart of the cotton-growing country, strike 
the line at the Kowtah station; and country tracts, passable enough in 
the fair weather, lead into Wurdah and Sindee. In the South of the 
district the cotton road commences from the market at Hinguughat, 
which again is connected with Chandah and the country lying^ to 
the South, by the imperial road to be noticed in Para 127- This 



"nail tli^i will not only pour the cotton d the Wu.cian Dis- 
triot, into the Kowl:i!i Station, lnit will al.o he tLo route along 
which the surplu produce of Chandah and the districts lying to 
the Kant and South, will f..,d their way to the Railway. On ids? 
way to the Railway, this line is carried through the town of Deolee, 
a cotton mart hardly inferior to llingunghat in importance, situated 
10 miles South of Kowtali. lhodueed across the Railway line, tb» 
load runs up the narrow and highly cultivated strip of country, lying 
between the hills and the Wnrdali, and connects Arvee, the third 
and last cotton market of the ’district, with the Railway. It 
passes through the very richest part of the Wurdah valley, by the side 
of broad fertile fields sown with cotton, and in the export season, this 
road thronged with carts and camels, and every sort of conveyance 
pressed in to carry the cotton to market, preonts a very busy scene. 
The importance of this road which connects tin- villages that grow, and 
the towns that collect the cotton, with (be Railroad which carries 
the produce away for exportation, will be easily understood. 

121*. Two other important roads tiavcso the District. The 
Southern Road which passes through from 
Tl,e Soul’... •». itm.i. north fifi south, entering the District at Burev, 

ami leaving it. in it.; southern corner 20 miles 
below llingunghat, connects Nagpore with Clrandah, and forms the 
iinc of communication between Central India ar.d Hyderabad. It is 
fim.i-died with Staging Bungalows at interval; of ever} lib mile, for the 
owenionco <>f travellers. As a Military and Ihdit leal line it ranks in 
the litst class. To the Wnrdali District it is important as running through 
the rich Country of Baila, Mandgaon and llingunghat, and Connect¬ 
ing these tracts with the Railway and the market;. The road is ral¬ 
lied some distance to the East of llingunghat; but a cross line of eight 
miles in length connects the main road, with the market. It is yet 
to Is seen whether, when tin; Railway opens, Ibis or the cotton road 
above mentioned, will be the great channel between llingunghat and the 
Railway. Tf this road be chiefly resorted )o, then the importance of 
Hi twice will considerably increase. The Southern Road is also of con- 
'idcablc iatenst to the District, inasmuch as it connects Nagpore 
and the Wurdah country with the (iodaverv, or more properly, tIt , 
Wurdah Navigation scheme, which some day rnav bo a great outlet for 
our cotton. The present project is however to extend the navigation 
up to llingunghat., if this be done, then the value of this road as a 
cotton line, will be considerably affected. 

180. At Borce, the Southern Road is met by a line, which, until 
the appearance of tin* Railway, was tlm rout: 
Tii.• old Eor.ibny Rond. taken by nil travellers on their journey between 
Nagpore and Bombay. It runs nearly parallel 
with the line of Railway, and is furnished with Dak Bungalows and 
other conveniences. The richness of the country through which it 
paused, was fatal to its character as a road. Whatever merits black 
cotton soil may possess, for purposes of cultivation, it is impossible t . 
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iienj that-it is ! ardly fc'o well adapted for roads, and this all -travellers, 
Who in days gone l>y ’ avo made the weary journey along this line, have 
learnt to their cost. But the days of the old Bombay road arc now 

ntMMfcered. 

131. In addition to these roads, each village is connected with its 
neighbour by a cart track, which being somewhat 
Tracks between village*, peculiar, deserve.-a few words of description. These 
tracks generally consist of two parallel ruts, situated 
at about 3 feet apart, varying in depth from a few inches to 2 feet. It is 
by means of these ruts, that the whole internal commerce of the 
district is conducted. It may at first appear incredible that any cart 
laden with cotton, can live on such a “road.” But in reality they 
are not very badly adapted to trade, as it now stands. The ruts, the one 
being always parallel to the other, and of exactly the same depth act 
indeed as a sort of tramway. The carts are all made of the same 
“ guage” and the bullocks are so harnessed, that they trot comfortably 
along in the ruts—the sharp narrow wheels of the cart running smoothly 
along and cutting like a knife through any inequality that may pre¬ 
vent itself. By the help of these rut:; the carls travel along easily 
enough. It is when sets of carts going in opposite directions meet, 
shat mischief is done—-one sot of carts must leave the line of tram¬ 
way, and one or two break-downs arc inevitable*. In many tracks, 
however, a right and left tramway aio established, and the rule of flic 
road is Strictly observed. As there is hardly ever any traffic, save in 
the fine weather, this style of country rt.au suits carts well enough. 
Along the tramways, “ ringhics ” or light chariots, drawn by fast trotting 
bullocks, carry landholders along at « famous pace ; for your Wurdali 
landholders never ride, the riughce or bullodk chariot being the means 
of locomotion universally adopted hv than. And in fact, in some 
parts, where the cart tracks are deep, and the Cotton soil full of holes, 
tile ringhee is adopted even by European Officers. Hiding is almost 
impracticable, for the distance between the nils is not sufficiently broad 
to admit of a horse moving at any pace, and the ruts themselves are dan¬ 
gerous for any horse that puts liis foot into them. On the metalled, 
roads the effects of these ringhoes and carts with their sharp wheels 
are most disastrous; ruts cut deep through the metal, and exposing the 
ballast below, mark their progress. But it is to be hoped, that a new 
system of roads will givo birth to a now style of carts. The old 
ringhee and cart wheel, were but the necessary consequence of an utter 
absence of metalled roads, and it is to be hoped that good roads will be 
followed by carts with broad wheels, which indeed ere already beginning 
to make their appearance. For the present, until the system of roads, 
connecting the villages is improved, the carts and the cart-tracks suit 
one another well enough. No traffic takes place save in the fine seasons 
for daring the rains, even if any produce remained to be exported, the 
cattle could not well bo spared during those months, the busiest of the year 
to the agriculturalists. The carts manage to get along the hard dry road 
quite easily, but a shower of rain or a nullah swollen by a fine weather 
■-hewer, is most serious obstacle, resulting in much delay, and may 



broken H”'Os, These axles, however, are easily replaceu, being of woo, 
they wear themselves out by degrees and when one snaps another i. 
attest in, each cart-driver carrying several axles, hung like spare anchor; 
at the bow of his cart, ready for any emergency. In fact the Ion gin oi 
diflu nlty of a journey, is often described by the n mber of axles expended, 
and t have heard it remarked, that before the arrival of the Railwav. 
Pool ah was reckoned to he a journey of 10C0 axles! 

13;?. If the River could be rendered navigable, the best ancl cheap¬ 
est mount* of communication between the Wur- 
Mnyigfttion by the M ur- dab District and t he coast would he through 
the great natural outlet offered by the river 
Wurdah. Parts of the route arc practicable at certain seasons, and 
it is related in Sir Richard Jenkins’ repott, that boats from a village 
near Uinghungbat have found their way to the Sea. I myself have made 
the tourney from Chanda to the Coast, journeying over-land through 
the country adjoining the Barriers. But in many parts the navigation 
is as yet intricate and dangerous, and can only be undertaken at great risk. 
It is to remove the difficulties that now beset the navigation, ami to 
furnish au unbroken system of water-communication between the rich 
districts of the Nagpore Province and •the Sea, that the well-known 
• 1 Godavery Navigation Scheme,” was projected and commenced. The 
chief object, of the scheme is, in reality, the navigation of the Wurdah 
iver, and the opening up of the country through which it flows. The 
Godavery proper, by which I mean the Godavery before its junction 
with the Wurdah, has nothing to do with the project. Not far below 
Ohandah the Wurdah loses its name at a point where it joins a river 
inferior to it in importance—the Wyngunga. Here a sort of com¬ 
promise is come to, the Wurdah does not give way to the Wyngun¬ 
ga, but their united streams take the name of the Pranheeta, by which 
they arc known for a short distance of 125 miles, until they merge into 
the Godavery, at the junction near Sironcha. The course of the Gotla- 
vory from its source near Nassiek to the junction, is, it is true, longer 
than that of the Wurdah, but the Godavery "being unfit for navi¬ 
gation, and passing through a comparatively poor country, is inferior 
both in consideration and calibre to the Wurdah, which is the more 
deserving of bearing the name, by which the united streams arc to be 
known from tlieir junction to the Sea. Out this river has long been 
known as the Godavery, and thus although the navigation project was 
chiefly undertaken in order to afford an outlet to the products of the 
Wurdah country and its neighbourhood, and .although an important 
part of the project has reference to the navigation of the Wurdah liver 
alone, still the undertaking goes by the not very appropriate name of 
the “ Godavery Navigation Scheme.” 

133. The chief obstacles to' the navigation are chains of rooks 
which cross the liver at several points in its 
The obstacles to naviga- course, and are known as the haulers of the 
tum ‘ Godavery. They arc generally come upon where 

the hills close in upon the river, and are indeed the rocky strata, the 
roots of the hills, laid bare by the action of the water on the soil which 
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covered them. The barriers are three iu number. The first, uhe nearest 
10 the Sea, is situated at 142 miles from the port of Coconada. It is, 
h"t eight miles in length, being the least formidable obstacle of the 
three. The volume of water is largo m the rains and small steam¬ 
ers ply safely over what at other times, is a tangled mass of rock 
and jungle, through which the narrow stream threads its way with 
difficulty. From the Sea to the foot or southern extremity of the first 
barrier—a distance of 142 miles, the river is navigable during certain 
seasons of the year. This length is called the 1st Reach of the Goda- 
very. At the head of the 1st Barrier is situated Doomagoodium, the 
Head Quarters of the Godavcry Engineer’s Staff. From this point 
commences the 2nd reach of file river, which extends to the foot of the 
2nd Barrier, a distance of 70 miles. —The length of river between these 
two points is navigable during certain seasons of the year. For some 
distance above the Barrier, there is always a deep pool of Water, and 
the ranges of rook although obstructing the navigation of that part of 
the river, where they appear, act also as a natural anicut, throwing- 
back the stream, and ensuring a deep channel for a distance of some 
miles. The 2nd Barrier is 14 miles in length, and presents itself close 
to the junction of the Godavcry and .Indrawnttee, a river which rises 
near Jugdulpoor, the capital of 'Bustar. Beyond the head of the 2nd 
Burner, tho Godavery receives the waters of the Wyngunga and Wur- 
dfth rivers, here called the Brenhccta, and from this point the Godavery 
a shallow unprofitable river with a wide sandy bed, offering no facili¬ 
ties for navigation is lost sight of. The Godavery is now left and Frau- 
heotn followed, and passing Scroncha the Head Quarters of the 
Godavery District, we come to tho 3rd Moglee at the foot of the third 
Barrier. This, the mo t fomidable Barrier on the river, extends for 36 
miles, and it is here that the Wyngunga and Wurdah unite. By 
means of the Wyngunga some sort of communication can be effected 
by water during the rains between the Pronheeta and Kamptee, the 
Military station of Nagpore, situated on the Kunhan. Tho bod of 
this river also is full of rocks, but is navigable for small boats during 
part of the year. It is to be hoped that the navigation of this river 
which is important, may some day be improved, and that the very 
rich country lying along its banks, may be opened out. 

134. From the bead of the 3rd Barrier, we come upon the Wurdah 

River proper, and are in what is called the 3rd 
The Wurdah Hiver. Reach of the Godavery. Hinghunghat is reach¬ 

ed after a journey of about 100 miles from this 
point, during which the traveller passes the rich lands of the Chandah 
District, lying along the north bank of the River. The City of Chandah 
is situated in the centre of this tract at a distance of about 10 miles 
from the River. To reach Hinghunghat, the Wurdah must be left and 
Wunna, one of the its affluents, followed for a distance of a few miles. 

135. To remove these obstacles which bar the passage be- 

m . tween llingunghat and the sea, the grand 

8chem^° daTery Nav * gatl0n “ Godavery Navigation scheme” has been pro- 
..' posed and partly carried out. The details of 
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1 hat great scheme have been described in the published Reports, ami 
it is not necessary to do more here than to meritio* that it is proposed 
to avoid these obstacles by means of canals, which will he carried round 
ihe barriers. Tile bed of the i ivor will also be improved in many places,- 
and navigation rendered more easy and safo. if this scheme be ever 
iccomplishcd, of which there appears to be every hope, then the cotton 
and produce of the Wurdah District will lie carried to port at that cheap 
ate, which water carriage alone can afford. 



CHAPTER VII 


W URBAN DISTRICT. 


Divisions and Boundaries. 

136. Up to the cn.l of 1S61-G2, what. is now flic Wurdnh District, 
was a dependency of tlie District of Xagporo. 
Administi.iiire iiivwinns Tlie charge was generally given to some Senior 
J^bST" 1 ' U, ‘ Assistant, whose position towards the Deputy 
Commissioner ol t he District, very much rcsem- 
hied that in which the Assistant in charge of a Sub-division stood towards 
the Magistrate and Collector in Bengal. In 1S02, it was decided to raise 
the AVurdnh Sub-division to the rank of a Dis- 
TlinWimiuli Subdidsi'in triot, (Zillah,) and to appoint a Deputy C’om- 
,.u,e'i t 0 tue rank of a Pi, luissioncr to tJie charge. At that date t he Wur- 
dah Snh-divison consisted of the tract mentioned 
in a previous chapter; the position and boundaries of which hate already 
been described. 

■ 137. This tract comprised what tinder the Maliratta rule had been 
seven distinct Sub-divisions called Fergunnahs, 
lu l’orgnnnah,. each of which in former days was presided over 

by a native ollicial, called a Kumash-dar, and 
having its separate staff of Deshmookhs Deshpandias, and other Reve¬ 
nue Officials. Under our Government new arrangements have been 
made for administrative purposes, and these old Sub-divisions arc 
now obsolete. They are no longer recognised, they had originally no 
natural existence and no traditional or histori- 
Tl>pir abolition mul.-r new oa i association; they were arbitrary divisions 
•in\mgcMent.-i. formed l>y flic Mahraltas for practical purposes 

at no very old dale, and indeed are of no use whatsoever save to distin¬ 
guish between villages bearing the same name which are common enough 
in so large a division as a Tehseel, though not often met with in a 
Pergunnah. Still lor very many reasons it lias been found necessary, 
during Settlement operations, to recognize, and 
Tla-ir rreoguiUon wc.e=- work accotding to, the LVrgiumuh boundaries. 
c*!itii 7 M WUS S ' jtllftmCnt 011 For Settlement purposes the lVrgntinah Divi¬ 
sions were more convenient than the extensive 
tract comprised within a Tehseel or Suh-Collectorate. Moreover tin- 
rergurinuli divisions were familiar to the peoplo, and the iulormation 
on which the Settlement Otlicer had olteu, to a considerable extent to 
depend, was as a rule, only to be obtained, so to speak “ Pergunnah- 
war," that is, according to Pcimunnahs. Old Pergunnah Officials and 
others although tl> irougltly acquainted with every village in their own 
Pergunnah were often utterly ignorant of places just beyond its limits. 
As then the Pergunnahs into which the District Was once divided, will 
have to be referred to in subsequent Chapters of this Report, sonic 
notice of these now obsolete boundaries, appears to be called for here. 
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13S. Commencing fruin the North, the fust Pergunnah enterea 
is Anjee. It has a considerable river frontage, 
I'oiitton of the I’erf'un- and the narrow but rich valley strip benweo’ 
nAlw in between the river and the hills, which ex¬ 

tends as already mentioned, from the point at which the Wurdah en¬ 
ters the District, to where the hills branch off at Eerool, forms the 
Western and most valuable portion of the Anjoe Pergunnah. The 
lands in the East of Anjee arc imu.li cut up by the off-shoots of tho Saut- 
pooiahs, the northern rampart of the district. Eclow Anjee, lying along 
the left hank of the Wurdah, and possessing also a considerable river front- 
age is the Nachengaon Pergunnah. To the South of Nacheugaon 
sombling it much in shape aurl position, lies Undooree with its broad 
river lands. Beyond this again is Pohoiia, the most southern Pergun¬ 
nah of the District. These four Pergunnahs, lying along the hanks of 
the Wurdah, may be called the liiver-pergumiahs of the District. 
Leaving the Wurdah ami travelling in-land, the most northern of the 
Central Pergunnahs of the District is Pownar. This long narrow 
strip lies south of Anjee, and flanks Nachengaon and Undooree on the 
east. To the south and east of Pownar is situated the large and 
important Pergunnah of Ringunghat which borders on tlie Chandah 
District, and adjoins the last and most eastern Pergunnah oftlie Dis¬ 
trict, that of Baila, which extends to within 15 miles of tlie city of 
Nagpore. These seven Pergunnahs represent the limits of the old 
Sub-division of Kowtab, as it btood when the Sub-division was raised 
to the rank of a district, and the name changed from Kowtah to the 
move appropriate one of Wurdah. It is to these seven Pergunnahs too, 
that the operations of the Wurdah Settlement Department have been 
confined, and it is this tract which is referred to, when the Wurdah 
District is spoken of. 

139. Some short time after the Wurdah District had been 
constituted an iudependant charge,' and a 
Reiu-Mgemon* of the separate Settlement Establishment told off to 
li'u^Wur Nagp ° r * it. a redivision of the territory between Nagpore 
and Wurdah was decided on for administrative 


reasons relating to the convenience of both the Government and the 
people. The re-arrangement of th« boundary was carried into effect in 
I863-t>4: and since that date, the administrative business of the two 
districts has been carried on according to tho new boundaries. But tho 
plan on which the settlements of Nagpore and Wurdah had been started, 
and had for some time worked, underwent no alteration. Such a change 
would have caused very groat inconvenience and would have considerably 
delayed the operations of both Settlements, and it was accordingly 
decided that the work should be completed, as 


Settlement operations 
tontimi*! according to the 
• Id bou>iUriea. 


commenced, according to the old boundaries of 
tho two districts. Thus then the district which 
I have to describe does not represent tho Wur- 


dalrdittrict us it now stands, nor do the statistics given in this Report, 
show the circumstances, and resources of the new Wurdah District. 


These statistics represent but a portion of the Wurdah .District, the 
remaining details must be prepared by the Nagpore Settlement 



Officer whose operations extend over a very considerable portion of th 
Wurdah Territory, In the same manner the operations of my depart¬ 
ment have iucluded one Pergunnah of th* present district of Nagpore, 
the settlements of the two districts being in fact devetailed the one into 
the other and it being impossible to submit complete statistics of either 
district until both settlements shall have been finished. 

140. The accompanying sketch map will help to explain the ter¬ 

ritorial exchanges between the two districts. It 
Exchange of Territory. will be seen that by the exchange the Wurdah 
District gained the whole of Pergunnah Ashtee 
and part of Pergunnahs Khaadaleo and Kelzur which formerly belonged 
to Nagpore. In the south-east too, Nagpore relinquished a large por¬ 
tion of Pergunnah Girur. Tko only portion of the old Wurdah District 
transferred to Nagpore consisted of 122 villages of Pergunnah Baila, 
which by their position in proximity to the capital seemed naturally to 
belong to the Nagpore District. The details of these exchanges are 
given in the Appendix in the statement marked E. 

141. The change in tho boundaries of the district also necessitated 

a re-arrangement of administrative Circles or 
seel e <sirotes^ 0m8n * ° f T * Tehseels. In recasting those subdivisions the 
old Pergunnah boundaries were not respected, 
nothing would have been gained by doing so. The villages had to be so 
distributed to make the Tehseels as compact as possible, and in carrying 
out this object many of the old pergunnahs were broken up. The 
Tehseels as recast, and as they now stand, consist of the following 
Pergunnahs and portions of Pergunnahs, (I.) 
Admmifltimtivo Circles ta r pp e North or Arvee Tehseel of the district was 
ey now s formed out of the Anjee Pergunnah together 

with the Ashtee Pergunnah, and a part of the Khundalie Pergunnah 
ceded by Nagpore. The subjoined statement will give some idea of the 
•ize of this sub-division 

THE ARVEE TEHSEEL. 


Pergunnahs. 

Villages, 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Revenue 

Rupees. 

AslxtoG •. * • • • * • • 

148 

200 

25,846 

59,329 

Khandalie .. .. 

159 

385 

21,869 , 

i 

33,805 

Anjee •• •• •• • • 

178 

262 

32,260 

61,835 

Total ... 

485 

847 




142. The Head Quarters of this Tehseel was fixed at the great 
Cotton Mart of Arvee, a border town of the Anjee Pergunnah. The 
2nd the Obntral or Huzoor (Head Quarter) Tehseel consists of the 
entire Pergunnah of Naehungaon and Undoree; portions of Pergunnahs 
Anjee. J’ownar, Baila and Hvngunghat, together with a few villages of 
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Jlelzur ceded by Nagpore. The Head Quarters of this Tehseel at* 
fired'at the Wurda Station which is also the Head Quarters of the 
District, the residence of the Deputy Commissioner and other Civil 
Officers. The following figures show the size of fchis Tehieel as compared 
with the Other subdivisions of tho district 


THE HUZOOR TEHSEEL. 


Pergunnahs. 

Villages. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

Revenue 

Rupees. 

Nachung&on .. 

130 

310 

89,581 

71,765 

Undoree. 

100 

157 

40,091 

45,510 

Anjee... . 

tl 

48 

7,891 

15,140 

Pownar. 

88 

117 

17,239 

38,150 

*a i • « • #• 

■a 

21 

7.334 

7,130 

Hingunghat. 


28 

4,174 

10,290 

Kelzur.‘ 

B9 

167 

7,880 

25,875 

Total .. 

488 

842 




143. The 3rd or last—the Hingunghat or South Tehseel, includes 
the whole of Pergunnah Pohona, the greater portion of Hingunghat, 
a few villages of Pownar and Baila and all the villages of Qirur, ceded 
by Nagpore. This Tehseel comprise* 415 villages and its area &c. is 
shewn below:— 


THE SOUTH TEHSEEL OR HINGUNGHAT TEHSEEL. 


Pergunnahs. 

Villages. 

8 guar e 
Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Revenue 

Rupees. 

Pohona ... ,. ... ,. 

103 

207 

28,358 

46,455 

Hingunghat . 

141 

26 

31,489 

62,735 

Powm • • • • * • 

46 

47 

5,164 

14,895 

Baila. , . 

24 

39 

3,994 

18,725 

Girur . 

101 

87 

lfr,0 v 

16,731 

Total. 

415 

486 

84,8B(f 

151,541 
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142. The result of the rearrangement o'f 
R»«uH 8 Attained- boundaries is briefly given in the return as 

follows :— 


THE NEW WURDAH DISTRICT. 


Results. 

Villages. 

Square. 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Revenue 

Rupees. 

Aryeo . 

4-85 

847 

79,915 

153,789 

Huzoor. 

488 

842 

124,190 

213,SCO 

Ilingunghat. 

415 

i 

486 

48,080 j 

[ 151,541 

Total*-- 

1,388 

2,175 




and the sketch Map will "shew that the re-distribution of territory 
transformed the irregular aud badly arranged Sub-division into a district 
convenient in size, compact in its ^jurisdiction, aud well defined in 
its limits. 







ASST. SECRETARY To the CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 


CENTRAL PROVINCES, 


To 


The SETTLEMENT COMMISSIONER, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Paled Nagpore, l/ie 2 5//< February liSOt. 


Sib, 

I am directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of your 
letter marginally noted, which reports the 
iuwy i 867 . dat * d 8411 1Vj final completion of the Land Revenue Set¬ 
tlement in the Wurdah district, forwards 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s Settlement Report, and requests that the 
Settlement may now ho confirmed. 

2. In reply I am to inform you, that the Chief Com¬ 
missioner hereby confirms the revised Settlement of the Wur* 
dah district. The assessments have now been in successful 
working for three years. Tho term of the Settlement will, under 
the orders of tho viceroy of India in Council, he for a period of 
thirty years. And its commencement will date from the 1st 
Juno 1863, when the revised assessments came into effect. 

3. The Deputy Commissioner of Wurdah should be in¬ 
structed to intimate to the people, with such formalities as he 
may think proper, that the Settlement of their district has now 
been confirmed. 

4. Mr Temple further directs me to place on record his 
high sense of the zeal and ability evinced by the two Settlement 
Officers, Mr. C. E. Bernard and Mr. H. Rivett-Camac. The 
first praise belongs to Mr. Bernard, who took up the work of 
assessment with much skill and intelligence, and with an energy 
not surpassed by any Settlement Officer in these Provinces. 
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He also disposed of much of the quasi Judicial business of the 
Settlement in si thorough, searching, and discriminating manner. 
On Mr. Bernard lieiug transferred to a higher office, the Settle- 
ineut work was taken up by Mr. Carnao, who brought the ad¬ 
justment of rents, the adjudication of tenures and tenant right, 
to a satisfactory conclusion, aud submitted the records of the 
whole Settlement together with a full and lucid report. The 
Chief Commissioner also notices with satisfaction, tho assist¬ 
ance rendered by Lieut S. Brooke, Assistant Settlement Offi¬ 
cer in the work of this Settlement. 


5. lne report with your lotter* under acknowledgement, 
and this despatch may be printed under 
your supervision. 


* Herewith returned. 


N a a f o b e ; 

The 2 5tfi February 1867 




I have, &c. 

A. BLOOMFIELD, 
Assistant Secretary. 



From 


No. 368 of 1887. 


J. H. MORRIS, Esquire, 

SETTLEMENT COMMISSIONER, 

Central Provisoes, 


To 


Tab SECRETARY to the CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 

Central Provinces. 
Rated Jublulpore , the 8 th February 1867. 


Sir, 


1 General Statement iu 
acres i 1 I parte. 

1 Annual Jurna Suto- 
meui iu 4 parte. 

1 StateinoutcfJudici.il 
work. 

I Ditto Agricultural 
atatiatica. 


I Have the honor horewith to forward for final sanc¬ 
tion the Settlement lleport of the Wurdah 
district, together with the prescribed State¬ 
ments noted in the margin, submitted by- 
Mr 11. Rivutt-Curnae. This report refers 
to the Wurduh district according to tho old 
sub-divisions, when it formed u dependency of 
the Nagpore district, it having been decided, 
on the cr-utiou of the new Wurduh district, that the two 
Settlements, which were then working independently, should 
bo concluded according to the old boundaries. It will also be 
found, as stated in the introduction to this Report, that the 
Wurduh Settlement lias, from ti ne to time, been concluded by 
several different Officers, Mr Ro<s having performed the pre¬ 
liminary operations of demarcation of boundaries and measure¬ 
ment. Mr. Bernard having mudu the assessments, and decided 
the majority of the proprietary right cases, uud Mr. Caruao 
having supervised the adjustment of rents and preparation of 
the record. 


2. Mr. Camac’s report will be found to be ably and 
interestingly drawn up. He has dwelt at considerable length 
on all the more important puiuts connected with tn<^8ettle- 
ment, and" I need not follow him through them all : it will 
suffice that, observing the order of his subjects, I udvert to such 
points as mors especially require notice. 
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o. Lhe position ot the district and its physical aspect is 
well described in Chapter X. of the Report. l't covers au area 
of rather more than 1,600 square miles, of which not more than 
<300 square miles are comprised in the upland division, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of hill tracts and jungle, and thus leaving some 
1,300 square miles for the Wurdah valley, which forms by far 
the most important division of the district, and which again 
may be sub-divided into tho northern or cotton growing por¬ 
tion, and the southetn less productive tracts adjoining the Chan- 
dah lands. 

4. Xn paragraph 14 Mr. Carnac adverts to the geological 
formation of the district; ho has also furnished an interesting 
geological map, shewing the trap and other formations of the 
tract, to which as also to his remarks generally I would beg 
to draw attention. The existence of so large a mass of trap, 
and the paucity of good building stone in Wurdah is remarka¬ 
ble, whilst the paragraphs on the nature of this trap coating, 
its natural structure, Mr. Hislop’s description of its formation, 
and the composition of the black cotton soil will well repay 
perusal. 

ft. 1 n Chapter II. Mr. Carnac adverts to the Mahratta 
Settlements as made after the annexation of the Province in 1853, 
und thence goes on to shew that these Settlements, based as 
they were on the assessments of the Mahratta Government, 
having proved unsatisfactory, measures were taken for the in¬ 
troduction of a regular Settlement., founded on a regular survey, 
and an estimate of tho resources of each village. The nature 
of these measures, the manner in which they were carried out, 
the difficulties attending them, the agency employed, and the 
instructions issued for carrying on tho work, as also the preli¬ 
minary operations of demarcation of boundaries and field mea¬ 
surements will be found so fully described in paragraphs 25— 

42 of the Report, that I need not dwell on them here; but 
I would beg to draw attention to what is said in paragraphs 

43 and 44 regarding the classification of the soil, and to state 
that in my opinion the reduction by Mr. Bernard of the soil 
classifications from six to three classes was a wise measure, 
for experience has taught me that too minute a classification 
of soils does not as a general rule, work well practically, and is 
apt' to mislead and confuse in all cases where the measure¬ 
ments cannot be thoroughly and entirely depended on. 



fi. In Chapter III. Mr. Carnnc enters uL considerable 
length into the former history of the district. His remarks 
are very full and interesting, and to them I have nothing to 
add, containing as they do nearly all that can be said on the 
•early history of the tract, its aboriginal tribes and early invaders, 
the various classes by which it has been inhabited, and the 
different races by which it has been governed; hut 1 would 
particularly beg attention to the description given in paragraphs 
75 to 84, of the revenue system under the Mahmtta Govern¬ 
ment, for it is in a great measure on that system that the re¬ 
gular Settlement now under report has supervened, and it is 
of importance to note the changes which have been introduced, 
and in what respect that system has not been interfered with. 

7. The description given in Chapter IV. of the agricul¬ 
tural estates, soils, crops, &e., is interesting, and the existence 
of 357 uuinhabited estates or “ metis’’ out of 9S8 villages or 
mouzahs is well worthy of notice ; it is however satisfactory to 
he able to add thut the majority of these “ reetis” are off-shoots 
of some parent village the cultivators of which, growing too 
numerous for tho village fields, have extended the cultivation, 
and broken up land in the neighbourhood, and that during the 
form of the present Settlement, it may reasonably be expeoted 
that the majority of these “ reetis’ will become populous and 
nourishing villages, 

8. The account given in paragraphs 87—89 of tho culti¬ 
vation and soils is worthy of attention, and it is satisfactory 
to note that 05 per cent, of the total area of the district is 
actually under the plough. I have already alluded to the 
classification of the soil, and I, would here further add, as stated 
iu the report, that “ tho classification adopted was one well 
known and understood by tho people, and easily recognizable 
by the subordinates of the Settlement Department.” I would 
also draw attention to the large preponderance of the best soils, 
that of the 1st class being 33 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
and the 2nd class 47 per cent. 

9. ftt paragraphs 90—106 Mr. Carnac notices at consi¬ 
derable length the different classes of produce, introducing at 
the same ti** some valuable remarks by Mr. Bernard, the Tate 
Settlement Officer, on the important subject. of irrigation, to 
which I would beg attention. The account given of the 
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pul ti vat ion of the betel leaf is also very interesting and will well 
repay perusal. The small area of irrigated land, viz. £ per 
cent, of the cultivation, and the trifling area irrigated by a well, 
ranging from £ to 3 acres to each well, is certainly very strik¬ 
ing, more especially when the slight depth of water from the 
surface, and tie facilities for irrigation generally which exist in 
the district are taken into consideration; but as tbo whole sub¬ 
ject has been fully considered in a Memorandum lately submitted 
to the Chief Commissioner. I do not deem it necessary to 
dilate on it here, though at the same time I beg to record my 
opinion, that many and great advantages would accrue to this 
and other districts of these Provinces, by a largo and general 
extension of irrigation. 

10. The only crops which seem to call for particular 
notice are jowarec and cotton, the former being one of the most 
important products of the district, so far as home consump¬ 
tion is considered, whilst the latter is not only the most valu¬ 
able staple of the district, but as an export has materially 
affected the trade of the wholo Province. Jtwaree is very 
largely cultivated, :!9 per cent, of the total cultivated area 
being taken up with it. It is raised on all classes ot soil, and is 
cultivated in all parts of the district, both for homo con¬ 
sumption and for export. In addition to “ supplying the food 
in general use nmong the people, the stalk furnishes the 
“ kurbee” or fodder on which the cattle depend for the 
greater part of the year whilst the price has of late years 
risen so enormously, that it now forms one of the most important 
revenue paying crops of the district. As regards cotton, 
the Settlement Officer stiites that sceording to the latest returns, 
the area under cultivation is 27 A percent, of the cultivat¬ 
ed area of the district, and that of this rather less than two- 
thirds belong to the autumn crop and a little more than ono- 
third to the spring crop. I need scarcely add that it is now cul¬ 
tivated almost entirely for export, and that the cotton of tho 
"Wurdah district, commonly known as the Hinghunghat cotton, 
is very highly prized in both tho Bombay and Liverpool 
markets. Wheat is also a very important crop, and oocupies 
nearly 24 per cent, of the cultivated area.' Tt is extensively- 
grown in the rich river villages, and is now Uing at such 
very high prices, a- to very materially aid the thalgoozars in 
meeting the Government demand. 
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11. In Chapter V. Mr. Camao adverts to the population, 
and gives an intoreatiug account of the languages ami castes of 
the people generally. According to the returns referred to by th$ 
Settlement Ollioei', the population of the district would appear 
to amount to g 14,751, giving L33 souls to the square mile or 3 
per house. The above figures can however hardly be relied on, 
and as the Chief Commissioner will probably now have before 
him the result of the oensti& lately made in these Provinces, it 
will be for him to judge how far the results above given am cor* 
rect or otherwise. As regards language, there can, 1 chink, be uo 
doubt, but that Mahrattee is the vernacular of the distriot, whilst 
with respect to castes by far the most important are the lvoon- 
bees who are the best perhaps of all the cultivating classes and 
form the bulk of the agricultural population. 

12. The subject referred to in para. 121 as to the import¬ 
ance of making landlords live on their estates, or else koepu eom- 
pe ent agent there, to perfom the many important duties which 
the position of landholders entails is of importance, and 1ms, I 
think, been satisfactorily disposed of; for there can be no doubt 
but that the prosperity of an estate, and eryo the punctual pay. 
meat of the Government revonue, depends very much on tiie con¬ 
stant attention of ihe landlords, us welt as an mtiiuute knowledge 
of all details which cannot well be acquired by uny other than 
a resident proprietor or his responsible agent. 

13. In Chapter VI. Mr. (Jaruao treats of the subject of 
communications, and under this head, his remarks on thu line of 
Railroad, Railway extension, and the prospective advantages that 
are likely to aecurc to the district on the ultimate opening of the 
Railway to „\agpore, will be found interesting. 

Of the cotton roads, the three most important are (1) that 
whioh leaves the Railway line at Kowtah Station, and proceeds 
in a south easterly direction through Reolee and ltiughuughat 
towards Chandah; ( 2) the southern lino which entering the dis¬ 
trict at Boree, and leaving it 20 miles below ITingliungliat, con¬ 
nects Nagporc with Chauduk, and lorms the line of communica¬ 
tion between Central India and Hyderabad: and ^3; the old 
Bombay road, which ruus nearly parallel with the line of 
Railroad. 

In addition to the regular roads above mentioned, there art. 
one or two others of minor importance, and each village is also 



connected with ita neighbour by a well defined plainly marked 
out track, regularly traversed by the carts of the country and by 
means f which the whole internal commerce of the district, is 
conducted; so that on * he whole the Wurdah district is by no 
means deficient in means of communication, more especially if 
the Wurdah river could ever be rendered navigable, oil which 
subject some intelligent remarks will be found in paragraphs 
180 to 133 of the Keport under review. 

14. In Chapter VII. Mr. Caruac describes the divisions 
and boundaries of the district. His remarks on tho old former 
Pergunnahs and their position, their abolition under new 
arrangements, the re-arrangement of tho Tehseel circles, and of 
the boundary between Nagpore and Wurdah, the formation of 
new administrative circles, as they now stand, and the results 
finally attained are so full and complete, that I do not consider 
it neocssary to do more than refer to them, and the sketch 
map which accompanies the report, and to state generally that 
the seven Pergunnahs of which the district formerly consisted, 
have under the new arrangements been sub-divided into the 
three Tehseels which now form the Wurdah district, or else 
transferred to the Nagpore district, as shewn in the following 
return:— 


Original Tergunnuhwar Sub¬ 
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11 
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'A 
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10 
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1 
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■1 : 

■» 
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100 

» 

100 

1) ' 


Ahjee,. 

208 


. 

i at 

177 

:» 
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134 

4« 

S3 

„ 

ft 

Bsula, . 

155 

24 

9 

il 

122 

Toi . 

933 

315 

374 

177 

122 
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15. In Chapter VIII. the Settlement Officer adverts to 
proprietary rights. Tho subject is one of very great impor¬ 
tance, more especially when treated of with reference to « Pro 
vince where such rights were not formerly recognized, and arc 
now being conferred for the first time, and the Settlement Offi¬ 
cer is therefore perfectly correct in his assertion that “thede¬ 
termination of claims to proprietary right was one of the most 
important and onerous duties that the Settlement Department 
had to perform” in the Central Provinces ; but Mr. Caruao has, 
in his report, entered so fully into the subject, and has described 
;it such length, the nature of the investigations made, and the 
principles which guided the Settlement Courts in arriving at 
their decisions, and making their awards, that it does not appear 
necessary for me to do more than refer to suoh points as require 
notice, and state briefly the results finally attained, more especi¬ 
ally as I shall probably have to recur sgain to this subject when 
reviewing the paragraphs on tenures. 

10. It must, I think, be admitted on all hands, that right of 
property in the soil (as we understand the term) did not exist 
under the Mahratta Government ; it therefore became necessary 
to bestow proprietary right, and it is in my opinion a matter of 
congratulation that this bestowal was made absolutely, and only 
subject to the condition of the payment of the Government re¬ 
venue. That a large number of claims should have been pre- 
1 erred by cx-lessecs is not to be wondered at; but it cannot be 
denied that very good reasons existed for admitting many of 
i hese claims, and that the introduction of the regular Settlement 
afforded the very best opportunity of settling definitely the grie¬ 
vances of the agricultural community. It is also satisfactory to 
note, that the claims of persons out of possession have been en¬ 
tertained with great caution, and that there does not seem to be 
ft single case in which a legsee of 12 years standing and con¬ 
tinuous possession, has not received proprietary right in either 
tho whole or part of his estate. 

17. Tho manner in which tho lapsed period, *. tho 
interval which elapsed between the Rajah’s death and the com¬ 
mencement of proprietary right investigations, has been treated, 
is adverted to in para. 150, and is, I consider, correct, whilst the 
result of the investigations as shewn in the Appendix attached 
to tho Report, must I think be regarded as satisfactory, and 
more especially the fact that in only 8 per cent, of the* villages of 
the whole district was possession disturbed by the action of the 
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Settlement Courts It also gives mo much pleasure to be able 
to endorse what Mr. Carnac says as to the highly satisfactory 
manner in which the investigations were conducted, and the cure 
and patience with which conflicting claims were weighed and 
disposed of ; and to state that the late Settlement Officer, Mr. 
Bernard is entitled to all the credit •which attaches to this por¬ 
tion of the work. 

18. The field measurements adverted to iu Chapter IX. 
were conducted chiefly by Amecns, aided in some slight degree 
by the village accountants or Randiahs, regarding when- train¬ 
ing and instruction considerable pains had been taken. The 
Professional Survey was also carried on almost simultaneously 
with the field measurements, and in a statement appended to 
para. 158 of the Report, will be found the results of the compa¬ 
rison cf areas between the Professional and Settlement Surveys. 
These results may be regarded as fairly satisfactory, though 
perhaps the difference is greater than might have been expected, 
considering that the two Surveys were carried on almost simul¬ 
taneously. 

19. In para. 159 Mr. Carnac treats of the preparation of 
statistics for assessment and the compilation of the General State¬ 
ment, and then in para. 1 (iO makes some remarks on the inspec¬ 
tion of villages by the Settlement Officer, and the general value 
of inspections, more especially when they follow up and test 
information already gathered from independent sources, which 
will be found interesting and worthy of perusal. 

20. In Chapter X., XL and XII. tho Settlement Officer 
describes his data for assessment, entering at considerable length 
into the subject, and giving in full detail for each Tohscel and 
Pergunuah his “modus opemnili,” and the principles which 
guided him iu fixing his juntas, and determining on the total 
amount of revenue which he considered Government entitled to 
demand. 'Chat the data made use of for purposes of assessment 
were various and obtained from many sources, and that no pains 
were spared by the Settlement Officer to obtain correct results 
and fix moderate juntas, will bo apparent from a perusal of the 
three Chapters of the Report above referred to ; and as more¬ 
over in those the “ modus aperandi' of assessment is very fully 
detailed, J do not consider it necessary to do more than refer 
generally to them, and advert briefly to the general results 
ob taine d, more especially as the revised assessments of tho 
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"Wurdnh district were sanctioned and announced independently of 
me, and prior to my assuming charge of my present appointment. 

21 The fiscal result of the revision 01 Settlement has been 
a very trifling increase of Rupees 5.0:25, or a little more than 
1 per cent, on the former Government demand, the total juma 
having been raised from Rupees 4,11,930 to Rupees 4,16,845. 
This proposed assessment however includes resumed maafees, 
and gives a reduction of from 9 to 20 per cent, on the old Mah- 
ratta assessments, and as it falls on the whole district at the 
average i ate of 0-9-7 per acre on the cultivation, and in the case 
of no one pergimnali exceeds 0-12-4, it may be asserted 
without hesitation that the revised assessment is a fair and 
moderate one and worthy of sanction. I may also state that 
out of llie 9SH estate..; which came under revision of assessment, 
reduction was granted in 219, and enhancement imposed in 
395, thus leaving 974 villages in which no alteration was made, 
so that the practical result of the present revision of settlement 
has been a redistribution and equalization rather than a 
general raising or lowering of the Government demand. 

22. In Chapter XIII. Mr. Cartiac treats of the record of 
lights and adjustment of rents. He enters at length into the 
subject, and gives many details, which shew that no pains have 
been spared to correctly classify and record existing rights of 
every description, and make the people understand and com¬ 
prehend their rights und liabilities. It will not be necessary 
for me to follow him through all the points ho has explained, 
though at the same time there are several which must not be 
passed over unnoticed by me. 

23. In paragraphs 198—214 tenant rights are adverted 
to, and in paragraph 199, Mr. Carnac shews how all persons 
formerly holding the position of cultivators may he conveniently 
considered as belonging to one or other of the three following 
classes ;(1} Proprietors of their holdings, (2) Tenants with 
rights of occupancy and (3) Tenants at will. 

As regards the first class, there can be no doubt but that 
on annexation there were found existing in many estates cul¬ 
tivators, who on special grounds and quoad, their own particular 
fieitls oirholdings possessed as good a title to proprietary right 
as-that whicn had secured for landholders the same privilege 
in their estates, and it was therefore only.an act of justioe to 



take them. out ol' the category of tenants, and raise them to the 
rank of proprietors of their holdings. How this was done, the 
position which was thus assigned, the diversity of the claims 
preferred, and the principles adopted in deciding theso claims, 
the various classes of cultivators who were found entitled to 
this position, and the manner in which the Government revenue 
was assessed on the holdings of those petty proprietors, will be 
found so fully detailed in paragraphs 200—206 of the report ; I 
need only refer to them, and endorse Mr. Carnac’s statement 
that the practical result of this measure was to make a ryotwaree 
settlement with each of the most substantial cultivators of the 
Wurdah district. 


in 


24. The peculiar cases of cultivators adverted to ... 
paragraph 208, are not in reality so exceptional, as they would 
appear at first sight; indeed, whatever peculiarity may attach 
to theso cases, has arisen from a mistaken idea regarding the 
rule of assessment applicable to them, in connection with the 
average revenue rati at which ordinary holdings are generally 
assessed^ but as there can be no doubt that “ the revenue rate 
of a village is not always, nor indeed generally, the real revenue 
rate payable by the best fields in that village,” and as moreover 
it is clear with reference to these particular oases, that the 
proprietor was certainly entitled by prescription to high rate 
of payment and a certain amount of grain, so I am of opinion 
that the ruling by which these holdings have been assessed at 
their full value, and yet the interests of the holders have been 
protected and improved by the bestowal of proprietary rights, 
is one, that is fair and just, both towards the landlords and the 
tenants. 


25. With respect to the 2nd class, viz. tenants with 
rights of occupancy, it appears hardly necessary for me to say 
much. The question of the original existence or otherwise of 
occupancy rights in the Nagpore Province need not be entered 
on here, having already been fully discussed in the correspon¬ 
dence which has passed between inyself and tho Chief Com¬ 
missioner on the subject; it will suffice to state that Acts X. of 
1859, and XIV. of 1863 having been extended to theso Pro¬ 
vinces, the principles therein laid down have been duly observ¬ 
ed during the course of Settlement operations, also that, as 
ptated in p*ira. 212 and for the reasons therein given, there lots 
been a sub-division of oeoupancy tenants into two classes, viz. 



those whose right was declared to bo absolute, and those with 
merely a conditional right. The remarks contained in para. 
213 regarding those tenants whose right of occupancy has been 
declared absolute, are both interesting, and important, and it is 
worthy of note, that out of the total number of 40,233 cultiva¬ 
tors with right of occupancy, there arc only 3,160 whose right 
has on investigation, proved to be conditional. 

26. Of the 3rd class, viz. Tenants at will, there would 
seem to he a very large proportion in this district, the total 
number being 245,162, thus showing that on an average, there 
is only one occupancy ryot for every fivo tenants at wul. 

27. In paragraphs 215—220 Mr. Carnac enters at consider¬ 
able length into the subject of adjustment of rents. His remarks 
will, I think, be found full and interesting, and his description 
of the modus operandL clear and satisfactory. It is especially 
satisfactory to note, that rents wore loft to adjust themselves as 
much as possible; that the interference of the Settlement Officer 
was not often called for, that the parties were encouraged to 
adjust their quarrels by compromise or arbitration, and that as 
a general rule, the adjustment of rents went on smoothly and 
amicably. 

28. It is perhaps, to be regretted that the practical result 
of this adjustment of rents was but a trifling enhancement in 
the total rental, but this result was in a great measure to be 
expeotod, and can be accounted for without much difficulty; 
the Settlement Officer has moreover entered so fully into this 
portion of the subject, and dosoribod so clearly the various 
causes which mili tated against a great and Budden rise in rents, 
that I do not consider it neoessary to say more than that I 
fully concur in Mr. Camac’s remarks, and am clearly of opinion, 
that rents will so go on rising year by year, that in the course 
of a few years, the recorded rent rolls of the Wurdah landlords 
will bear, as they now should do, a fair proportion to the profits 
of the tenants. 

29. The remarks in paragraph 221 regarding the posi¬ 
tion of the different classes of proprietors and cultivators, and 
the pains which have been taken to secure to each class the 
particular rights and privileges to which it is clearly entitled, are 
Qf importance and well worthy of attention. With a ryotwa- 
ree Settlement in the adjoining districts of Berar, it may very 
fairly be asked; why a different system was pursued here, 
and if the change has been in all respects kn advantageous one. 
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lo this it may very fairly be replied, as remarked by Mr. Oar- 
Dac, that tiie system iu vogue here is not one introduced or 
invented by us, but that which we found in force, and were 
morally bound to uphold ; also that although Ryotwaree Set¬ 
tlement may not have been made, still that wherever a cultiva¬ 
tor could make out a good case, he was made proprietor of his 
holding, so that in reality a Ryotwaree Settlement has been 
made with 77.') cultivators, holding ‘20,886 acres of the best cul¬ 
tivated laud in the district. I must not also omit to mention 
that no pain?> have been spared to secure to all old cultiva¬ 
tors the proprietary rights and privileges they are entitled 
to under paragraphs 14—17, Selection II. of the Settlement 
Code, in nil cases where the claim of the malguozar has been 
proved to be weak, or he (the malgoozar) has posse;-sed only 
an occasional ami interrupted interest in the estate generally ; 
or in other words, the old cultivators have had the advantage 
of a Ryotwaree Settlement iu respect to their own holdings, 
and it would be easy to show that in no other eases have they, 
(the cultivators) the right to demand any such Settlement. 

30. Ou the other hand, while protection has been afford¬ 
ed to all subordinate rights really existing, care has been 
taken to uvoid unduly fettering the newly recognized pro¬ 
prietorship of the landlords. Such landlords have generally 
the unrestricted exercise of their rights ; they have full power 
over their tenants at will, and they can also with the occupancy 
ryots enhance rent, subject only in event of dispute, to deter¬ 
mination by a Court of Justice. 

31. Tn paragraphs 222—225, Mr. Carnac adverts to the 
rights of shareholders, and the appointment of lumburdars. 
The manner iu which claims to share have been investigated 
and recorded lias proved satisfictory, and very few complaints 
have reached me regarding the luvnburdareo arrangements, so 
that I have reason to believe that these two important opera¬ 
tions have been completed properly and thoroughly. 

32. The rent free and quit rent holdings in the whole 
district are but of trifling importance, there being but two en 
tire villages held rent free by the Rajah of Deor, whilst of pri¬ 
vileged holdings, the quit rent lovied from them only falls short 
of the full revenue assessable on them by Rupees 3 , 934 - 5 - 1 . 

33. The manner in which the demarcation of excess waste 
lands was carried out is described iu paras, 230—231 of the 
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Report. The total amount of excess wa a te reserved in the 
Wurdah district does no exceed 210 square miles, and with 
the exception of such as lies near the line of Railway is not 
likely to prove of much value, but it is satisfactory to state that 
this portion of the work was well done, and having been com¬ 
pleted early in the day, has enabled the District Officer to carry 
out bis arrangements for duly administering the wastes. 

34 In reference to paragraph 232, as to the Putwnreebeing 
no longer retained as a Government servant, and the advantages 
which are likely to accrue from the change in his position and 
status, I would merely observe that Mr. Carnac’s remarks are 
worthy of attention, and that 1 am sanguine that the new ar¬ 
rangements adverted to by him are likely to work well and prove 
advantageous. 1 would also add that the preparation of the an¬ 
nual papers under the superintendence of the Superintendent 
and Moonserims referred to at the close of para. 233 is now being 
carried on under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. 

It is also satisfactory to note that the rights, privileges and 
perquisites of village Kotwars have been properly investigated 
and recorded, auu that the revenue instalments have been re¬ 
arranged in a manuer to conduce greatly to the convenience of 
the people without interfering with the punctual payment of 
the Government, demand. 

35. It will be observed from para. 236 that the total cost 
of the Settlement has amounted to Rupees 179,954, or 43 per 
cent, on one year’s revenue. This percentage is certainly con¬ 
siderable, and might under ordinary circumstances bo regarded 
as excessive, but considering the number of years that Settle¬ 
ment operations have been in progress, the costly nature of some 
of these operations, uud the various causes which have tended to 
impede progress, I am inclined to think that the result is by no 
means so unlavorablo a one as it might have been. 

36. It now only remains for me to notico the servioes 
of the various Officers who served in the Settlement. I have 
already iu my 1st paragraph stated in general terms what 
portion of the work of this Settlement lias been done by Messrs. 
Robs, Bernard and Carnac respectively, and would now add 
with regard to Mr. Ross, that his services in Wuvdah, shall 
be noticed by me in my review of the Report of the Nagpore 
Settlement. The most important portion of Mr. Bernard’s 
work was done prior to my assuming charge of j ny present 
appointment) and his great merits as a Settlement Officer axe so 
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well known to the Chief Commissioner, that it appears hardly 
necessary for mo to dilate on thern^ but it gives rao much 
pleasure to state, that in all his work, Mr. Bernard evinced the 
greatest practical ability, that all lie undertook he did well 
that he spared no pains to render the work accurate and sound, 
and that in a special degree his proprietary right decisions 
were models of diligent research and sound judgement. He 
also evinced much administrative ability in the arrangements 
ho made for carrying on the work. 

Mr. Carnac received charge of the Settlement from Mr. 
Bernard in July 1864, and held charge until its dose. Though 
new to the work, ho soon acquired a fair acquaintance with 
Settlement details, and bestowed groat pains in acquiring a 
good practical knowledge of his duties. His plans were also 
forecast with care and judgement, and the Settlement has been 
finally completed in a manner which is very creditable to him; 
I beg to bring his services to tho favorable notice of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Of the Assistant Settlement Officers, Mr. McGeorge did 
good service at the commencement of the Settlement, and 
Lieutenants Brooke and Sartorious are favorably mentioned by 
Mr. Carnac as having materially aided him to complete the 
Settlement. 

Of tho Native Ministerial Officers, Superintendent 
Shunker Lall is reported to have done “ his work carefully 
and ably,’’ and Ram Chunder Pundit to havo worked “ most 
heartily and zealously.” 

37. In conclusion, I beg to submit this Settlement for 
sanction, with a recommendation that it be confirmed for SO 
years from the 1st July 1863, tho date from which the revised 
assessments came into operation, and the new juraas have been 
collected from the people. 

I have the honor to he, 

Sir, 

1 our most obedient Servant, 

J. H. MORRIS, 
Settlement Commissioner, 

Central Provinces. 

Settlement Commissioner’s Office, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

Jubbulpore , the Stk Feb, 1867. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


PROPRIETARY BIGHT INVESTIGATIONS. 

113. Whilst the measurement parties were busy surveying the 
village lauds, the Settlement Olfieer and his Assisstant moved about 
from Pergunnah to Pergunnah and besides testing the work of the 
subordinates, deciding boundary disputes and the various questions and 
differences that an officer's presence brought to the surface, commenced 
the investigation of claims to Proprietary Right. In other parts of 
India where tlie existence of proprietary right in the soil has long been 
recognized, these investigations do not form part of the many opera¬ 
tions that attend the assessment of the Land Revenue. In Nagpore 
and VVurduh, the determination of claims to proprietary right was 
one of the most important and onerous duties that the Settlement 
Department had to perform. 

141. In the Rajah’s time, each of the 988 valuable estates which 
constitute the "Wurdah District, was leased out to a sort of lessee called 
a ‘ f Malgoozar” whoso position was simply that of a farmer, and al¬ 
though ancestral tenure, and long possession wore as a rule res¬ 
pected, still the farmer was always liable to be, and often was, ousted 
at the caprice, or to suit some purpose of the authorities of the day. On 
the lapse of the Nagpore Province to the British Government, the 
farmers, then holding, were retained in possession pending an enquiry 
into their claims to proprietary right, and the Summary Settlements, 
which followed the introduction of our rule, were made with the farmers 
who bad obtained the leases at the last settlement preceding the Rajah’s 
death. They were still only farmers and their status remained un¬ 
changed until 1800, when on the recommendation of the late Colonel 
E. K. Elliot, the Supreme Government determined to bestow the right 
_ . . _ . of absolute ownership in these estates (subject 

Iilwf lroprtetnry of course to the payment of the land revenue 

assessed on them) on those who could establish 
the best claim to that right. 

145. In recommending to the Supremo Government the recogni¬ 
tion of proprietary right in the soil. Colonel Elliot represented that no 
such right had ever been admitted, although the incumbency of many 
of the farmers had been of sufficient duration to found a good claim 
thereto. But although in favor of declaring the farmers proprietors, 
Colonel Elliott recommended that their privileges and powers should he 
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to soma extent restricted, Ha was in favor of a proprietor neing per- 
„ „ , , , mitted to mortgage his estate for a term of 

Elliot. years and ot h\s subletting it on such condi¬ 

tions as might bo approved by the district 
officer, but he did not recommend that the power of selling any part of 
he estate should lie granted to the proprietor. The Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, however, intimated that it was not the desire of Government 
to limit the privileges of the landholder any further than was ren¬ 
dered absolutely necessary by the feelings and interests of the agricul¬ 
tural community, and in sanctioning the bestowal of proprietary right, 
they directed that subject to tho condition of the payment of the land 
revenue, every farmer should receive as nearly as possible a fee simple in 
his estate, with full power to dispose of his interests in the land by sale, 
gift, mortgage, bequest, or otherwise as lie might think fit. It is 
. , „ „ „ according to these terms that proprietary right 

Government. 6 UIllewe in the land has been conferred on or recognised 
as belonging to the landholders of the Wurdah 
District, where estates are now as much their own property and as 
entirely at their own disposal as (to use tho expression that is now 
familiar to the people) their cattle or their turbauds, or the silver and 
gold bangles with which last, a succession of favorable cotton seasons 
have enabled them to adorn their wrists. 


14G. Tho Government having thus relinquished its proprietary 
claim, the Settlement Department had to determine who, of the many 
claimants, were the best entitled to he declared proprietors of the estates 
of the Wurdah District. This was a very heavy task, for every farmer 
then in possession, and every ox-le-see who had ever held the lease of 
Large number of claims :m estate, had some sort of claim of more or less 
of ex-li-.wus. strength and as, under the Mali raft a Govern¬ 

ment, villages had often changed hands in a very capricious manner, the 
number of claimants was exceedingly large. It. may appear at first that 
it would perhaps have been better not to have entertained the claims of 
ex-lessees at all and accepting the locus standi” as it was at the time 
of the Rajah’s death, to have conferred proprietary right on the farmers 
found in possession when the country came under our rule. But many 
hard cases were known to exist of farmers of old standing who owing 
. either to the avarice of Government or the caprice 
their dates!** a<3nutting of some Minister, had been ousted from villages 
which they had long held, and although it was 
obvious that it would be a hopless and endless task to attempt to remedy 
every injustice that had been done in the course of many years under a 
previous administration, still it was equally clear that the introduction 
of the regular settlement afforded the very best opportunity of settling 
definitely i,he grievances of the agricultural community. These griev¬ 
ances would have received more or less consideration even if the 
Native Government had continued to exist. The claim of incumbents 


when restiLg only on the fact of their having received the lease from the 
late Government, was not altogether unassailable, inasmuch as the 
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misfortune.^ of the rival claimant, the ex-lessee, proved the uncertainty 
of tenu. c under the Mali rat t ns. Moreover in some cases in which agri¬ 
cultural communities of long standing had but recently been ousted in 
favor c>f Co rt favorites, possessing no local interest or connection, who 
perhaps never went near their estates, it was clearly the interest of 
Government to reinstate the former lessee who could be more confidently 
depended upon for the development, of the Government revenue than his 
careless successor. In changing the status of the landholder and in 
selecting a person to succeed the Government as proprietor of an estate, 
it was obviously necessary to pay some regard to the security of the 
Government revenue, and as in many cases not only was this ensured 
but an act of justice was also done by the re-instalment of the former- 
lessee, a double object was gained by the admission of the claims of 
person3 out of possession. 


147. Still these claims were entertained with great caution, It 
was always assumed that the farmer in posses- 
sion had,* prima facie, the best claim It was 
gre.it caution. laid clown by Colons! Itlhot as a general rule, that 

“the claims of no parties will be admitted who 
may have been out of possession for more than two or three triennial 
settlements antecedent to the late Ruler’s death, that is f. .ipposing the 
party who succeeded t,/ have been in continuous possession since that 
date ’’ and this rule has been adhered to in determining claims to pro¬ 
prietary right. But the variety of the cases caused by the combination 
of different circumstances, tonding to strengthen the title of the one 
claimant, and to weaken that of the other, were infinite, and as each 
had to bo deckled on its merits, some departure from the above rule 
has, under very peculiar circumstances, occasionally taken place. Al¬ 
though as the strength or weakness of the title of the man in possession 
varied inversely with th • nature of the title set forth by the rival claim¬ 
ant, no rule based on the possession of the incumbent for a certain number 
of years could possibly he adhered to, still possession was duly respected 
by the Settlement Department, and no case has come to my know¬ 
ledge, in which a lessee, who by twelve years’ possession had acquired 
for himself a prescriptive title, has not receivcd'proprietary right in 
either the whole or part of the estate. 


118. I labor under some disadvantages in attempting to describe 
the proprietary right investigations in Wurdah, 
Kesultu of investigations. ; liasmuc h as the work was for the most part 

concluded before I joined the Settlement Departi>-nt. Some few cases 
have come before me on appeal, which have gcnor.uly been decided by 
one of tbe principles mentioned above; but a careful table of the results 
of the determination of claims to proprietary right has been prepared 
and will be found in an Appendix to this Report. The figures speak for 
themselves, and hardly require any remarks from me. The principles 
on which the claims have been decided, and the results of tl 3 investi¬ 
gations, as affecting the farmers who were in possession at the time of 
the late Rajah’s death, will be seen at a glance. 



149. Tt is however necessary to explain the plan on which the 
table has been framed. The figures showing 
Plan of table of results the leni't l) of tminre ami the period of dispos¬ 
session of claimants all refer to th number of 
years the claimant had been in possession or out of possession up to tlio 
year of the Rajah’s death and the reason for selecting the year 1857, 
as the meridian from which to measure contending claims, is this; that 
from the date of the Rajah’s death up to the time that the investigation 
of proprietary right cases was commenced by the Settlement Depart 
ment, no claim of this description was listened to in the District Courts. 
The lessees found in possession when the British Government took 
over the country were maintained “ pending- an enquiry into their 
rights.” This of course included an enquiry into the rights of aggrieved 
parties out of possession. But although claims to be re-instated in 
villages soon began to pour into the District 
Claims not heard iu DU- Courts, the Deputy Commissioners entertained 

tf C the 0 sJw^t. UK adV0Ut uo Sucl1 appositions. The advent of the re¬ 
settlement. gn]ar settlement being, expected, the Order in¬ 

variably passed, was that ‘'this petition will stand over until the 
introduction of the regular Settlement, when the petitioner's claim will 
be duly enquired into by the Settlement Officer.” This order soon 
became stereotyped, and by degrees began to be applied to all claims 
connected with land. This form of procedure soon became known to 
the people, who very naturally spared themselves the trouble of prefer¬ 
ring claims which they knew ooulcl not be investigated. 


150. Under these circumstances, it was, I think, only fair to treat 
all proprietary right claims as ‘ Laving been 
Lapsed period how treated. •< pending” during the interval which elapsed 
between the ltajah’s death and the commence¬ 
ment of the investigations. This view was, I believe, taken in deciding 
proprietary eases and it is only by preparing the table in the manner 
above indicated that the real action of the Settlement Courts can be 
shown. The settlement was long in coming, but the delay was not the 
fault of the unfortunate claimants, who it may be fairly presumed, would 
have urged their claims sooner if auy opportunity of preferring them 
had been afforded. Under the circumstances mentioned above, it would 
be better not to allow the years that were thus permitted to pass to 
Count in favor of the farmer who was perhaps unfairly in possession, 
and to permit those years to swell the period of possession on which the 
incumbent would found a prescriptive title in the estate and in the 
same manner to allow them to weigh against the claim of the unfor¬ 
tunate ex-lessee and to widen the gap existing in his connection with 
his former village. 


151. The results of the proprietary right investigations maybe 
thus briefly recapitulated. Of the 988 estates in Wurdah, the right of 
the farmer in possession at the time of the Rajah’s death was contested 
in 354 estates, or sixty per cent of the villages remained uncontested. 
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The total number of cases instituted amounted to 470. This exceeds 
the number of villages, and is. accounted for by the fact that as many as 
six diicerent claimants appeared in some villages to contest the right of 
the incumbent to be declared proprie or. Of these cases the claims oi 
narties ouu of possession were admitted in 130 cases instituted. Thus 
present possession was disturbed in 21 per cent of cases ; and 36 per cent 
of the estates of Wurdah, the proprietary right of which was contested, 
changed hands. But this apparently high figure is modified by the 
fact that in 49 villages although the claim of 
investigations. 0 reS " ° ^ Ie ex-lessee was admitted, he only obtained 
a share in the estate, the incumbent retaining 
the possession of the remaining portion. Thus in only 17 per cent of 
cases instituted, or 26 per cent of villages contested, did the lessees in 
possession lose the entire interest in the estate held by them at the time 
of the Rajah’s death, and in only 8 per cent of the villages of Wurdah 
was ] osscssion disturbed by the action of the Settlement Courts. It is 
further to be noted that of the 81 persons ousted, not one had held for 
12 years, many of them had only been put in at the last summary settle¬ 
ment, whereas the persons re-instated had held on an average, for 20 
years each, and had been out of possession for but short periods. Every 
consideration was nevertliless shewn to the “ Muccadums” or ancestral 
right-holders out of possession, and when in consequence of the strong 
prescriptive title earned by the then incumbent it was not possible to 
oust him, the Muceadum was invariably made proprietor of his holding 
(that is of the fields which he continued to cultivate) on the favorable 
conditions described in Chapter XIII on tenures. 


Investigations exhaustive 
ami satisfactory. 


152. These figures will, I hope, Bhow that the proprietary right 
investigations in the Wurdah District, have been 
exhaustive and satisfactory. I cannot.take any 
credit to myself foT this, inasmuch as the in- 
virtually completed before I took charge of the 
bear testimony to the general feeling in the 
District regarding the manner in which the investigations were con¬ 
ducted, and to the satisfaction of the people with the awards that have 
been made, and with the care and patience with which conflicting 
claims have been weighed and disposed of. 


vestigutions 

Settlement, 


bad been 
but I can 


Proprietary 'light claims 
invited by notification. 


153. Every facility has been given to the people for preferring claims 
and every care has been taken to impress upon 
thorn the value of the rights at stake. That they 
have availed themselves fully of the opportuni¬ 
ties offered is I think indicated by the figures given in the statement. 
At first starting, the claims were not very numerous. This was perhaps 
partly owing to the apathy of the Mahrattas, hut chiefly to their not 
understanding what was passing around them. In fact I learn that in the 
Nagpore District, the number of claims instituted up to March 1861, 
was so small as to leave no doubt that the people did not appreciate 
the action that was being taken by the Settlement CourvS. This neces- 



itatcd th& issuing of a Notification, a portion-of which, is her* extracted 
in which the objects of the settlement operations were explained to the 
landholders. 


“ This notification is issued in order that opportunity may he 

. afforded fo claimants throughout the District, 
Extract of Notification, „ f + n i 4 11 .1 . 

to come forward and make known the nature 

‘ and extent of their claims, whether on the score of former incumbency 

‘ or otherwise. 


“ Such chiims were not enquired into at the time of the summary 
“ settlement through misapprehension of the instructions contained in 
“ the “ Dustoor-ool-umul ” issued at the period of the lapse. In direct- 
“ ing that the summary settlement should he made with parties in posses- 
*' sion,leaving the rights of claimants to be determined hereafter, or at the 
" period of a regular settlement, it was not intended that claims preferred 
“ should not be enquired into by the District officers, and disposed of on 
“ their merits at subsequent summary settlements. Where parties may 
“ have preferred such claims during the first years of the British ad- 
<r ministration, and were instructed to await the regular settlement, they 
“ will be entitled to special consideration. 

“ Where the lease may have been in the name of two or more parties 
“ jointly responsible for tho payment of the Government demand, such 
“ responsiblity shall be maintained until a complete division of tho mehal 
“ and assessment of a distinct juina on each portion of it has been 
“ made. 

ft The Members of the malgoozar’s family and the share, if any, that 
“ each may have in the estate, or where they may not be co-sharers, tho 
“ terms on which they cultivate their lands, if they have any holdings, 
“ will be ascertained and recorded in the administration paper, to be 
“ drawn out for each village at the time of Settlement. 

“ The party on whom proprietary right will be conferred will not be 
“ at liberty to dispose of tlie property by private sale, nor will it be sale- 
“ able for arrears of revenue, except as a last resort when all other 
" means have failed, and it will not he liable to sale under any circum- 
" stances in satisfaction of a decree of the Civil Court, hut a Malgoozar 
11 may mortgage his property for a term of years under restrictions, and 
,f will he allowed to sublet it with the sanction of the District Officer” 
These instructions, as already explained, were subsequently modified. 

This notification had the desired effect, those who had real claims to 
prefer no longer delayed to come forward, and as the Settlement Officer 
generally took up proprietary right claims Pergunnah by Pergunnab, as he 
passed through them on his tour, selecting for bis halting place some 
ullage regarding which there was a dispute, or which was in the very 
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centre of 9. circle of contested villages, justice Was brought home to the 
claimants. It cost nothing'to prefer a claim in the Settlement Courts, 
and -Inis even many who felt, that their title could not be compared 
with those of the man in possession, came into Court and “ tried their 
luck,’’ as they called it, a proceeding by which they could not lose, and 
Toy which they might possibly gain. Care was aiso taken that no person 
whose claim to regain a village appeared from tho village records to b*, 
prime facie, good, should lose the chance which tho investigations 
afforded him solely from not understanding or appreciating what 
was going on, and from his consequent failure to prefer a claim. 
In ad cases where the right of the incumbent was not ancestral, 
the record was carefully examined to see how long ho had held, and 
to ascertain the circumstances under which tho former holder had 
lost the village. When such a course appeared desirable, the ex-lessee, 
if he did not appear, would be seut for, the ease explained t.o him, and 
his claims considered. Hut in a very short time the backwardness of 
the claimants to come forward wore off, and the number of cases instituted 
steadily increased, until December I8G5, when they began to diminish by 
degrees, and at last wore themselves out, no man who possessed 
even the shadow of a claim, not having made tho best of it. No limit 
was fixed to the period in which a claim should he preferred, and within 
the las', week claims have been instituted in my Court, although, of course, 
delay in coming forward, unless satisfactorily explained, is regarded 
with suspicion. The superior Courts too exercised full check over the 
cases d added. From the Assistant Settlement Officer’s order conferring 
proprietary right, there has boon an appeal to the Settlement Officer, 
the Set lenient Officer's order again 1ms been appealed to the Settlement 
Commissioner, and that officer’s decision although perhaps con (inning tho 
orders o( the two lower courts, has again been appealed to the Chief 
Commissioner, the last Court of Appeal. That this privilege of appeal 
has been largely exercised by tho people, the figures in the table given 
in the appendix will shew. 


104. Lastly the number of cases judicially decided docs not, I 
Preportion Of *.«. jmlt- believe, represent more than half of the cases 
dally decided to eompm- I hat have been sfitt/e.d by the people among 
mist's. themselves. Tho return does not shew the 

compromises that have been effected, tin- private understandings come 
to or tho concessions made. I know of eases in which a landholder, 
rather than have the trouble of contest ing a case in Court, has stopped 
a troublesome fellow’s mouth, who perhaps possessing but a slight 
claim, threatened to come forward, by giving him one or two fields, and 
the cases settled by compromise are doubt less very numerous. The 
concessions thus made, boing the result of terms proposed and accepted, 
after the full measure of squabbliug and discussion by the parties most 
concerned, and who consequently may bo presumed to be lair j edges of 
their own interests, are nearly certain to be fair and satisfactory to both 
sides, and I hope that the terms thus come to will be respected as far as 
possible, and that no departure from them will be permitted. 
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155. All Claims to proprietary right in the Wurdah District may, 
_ , , . I hope, now be considered to be finally settled, 

and I hope that no more claims will under any 
circumstance be entertained. 

A non-resident or “ Pahee ” cultivator, holding uninterrupted pos- 
nession for 20 years, has been recorded as a “ Oudeem” or having a 
heriditary title. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PROFESSIDNAL SURVEY. 

15G. Whilst the Settlement Officer was busy hearing proprietary 
right Appeals, moving about the district, testing the work of the subor¬ 
dinates and keeping them up to the mark, the Settlement Staff, and the 
Pandiahs, who by this time had become capable of affording some 
assistance, were still engaged in measuring, and plotting tbe maps o£ 
t he villages. 

157- A party of the Professional Survey under Captain Vanrenen, 
driven from the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories by the disturbed state 
in which the mutiny of 1857 had thrown those 
Btufl °t r Lod byViofi«ion"l districts, followed the measurement Ameens of 
sun ey, tbo Settlement Department and tested their 

work, so as to preclude tbe possibility of tbe 
data on which the Settlement Officer had to found bis assessments, 
being incorrect. The result of the comparison of areas made by 
_ , tho professional survey waB favorable to the work 

Re»ult» Ot comparison. 0 f the Settlement Department, as the Statement 
in the appendix shews. The professional survey 
whilst employed on this duty, also prepared careful village and Porgun- 
nah Maps on which the large map of the Wurdah dist rict is founded. 
These detailed Maps will be made over to the Deputy Commissioner 
at the conclusion of the Settlement, and will form a valuablo addition 
to the district records. 

158. By June 1859, the Maps of the H ingun ghat Pergunnah 
prepared by the Sct.tlomont Department wore 
Completion o t work- iea( ]y ) the measurements of tho other Pergun- 
nahs were completed soon afterwards, and as 
mentioned above, their accuracy was duly tested-by the Professional 
Survey. In the meantime the Settlement Officer, by continually moving 
about and mixing freely wi th the people, had gained a very good general 
knowledge of the district. The measurements of the estates of one 
Pergunnah having been completed, there was no great delay in prepar¬ 
ing the statistics on which the Settlement Officer had in a great degree 
to depend in making his Assessments. The 

Preparation ol atatistics ^mcon noted in his book the quality of the soil 
for Armenia. ^ ^ ^ of ft ^ ^ j/ ftp showe<1 

tho exact extent of that field. The cultivated land was duly shewn in 
the Shajrah, or Map of the village lands, so also tho uncultivated, the 
culturable land, and tho barren waste. These statistics having been 
tested in the Settlement Officer’s office at head quarters, wore tabulated 
in a return called the' 1 General Statement,” a specimen sheet of 
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which forms Appendix G. to this report. This statement comaitts 
The name ot every village in the pergunnah, and under the appropriate 
headings were shewn, in addition to the qua 1 'ties 
General Statement. an( } q uan tities of the cultivated and uncultivat¬ 
ed land, such additional statistics representing 
the resources and history of the village as would assist the Settlement 
Ofhcer in coming to a conclusion as to the amount of the Government 
demand which could fairly be assessed on the village. Thus the number 
of ploughs in use in the village, the total of the population both agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural, the extent of the landholder's private farm, 
if he had one, the number of wells in use, and other information gather¬ 
ed by the Ameen during his stay in the village whilst engaged in mea¬ 
suring the fields, were duly entered. The Statement also contained 
three columns shewing the revenue assessed on the estate at former 
Settlements from which figutes the fiscal history of the village, its im¬ 
provement or gradual decline could be traced. Lastly, the general State¬ 
ment also shewed the existing revenue of each village. 


ICO. Furnished with these statistics the Settlement Officer com 
menced what are technically called his “ inspcc- 
Settlement officer llIaSCa by tions'’—- that is to say lie set about visiting in 
detail every estate in the pergunnah, of the land 
revenue of which he was charged with revising. During the tour which 
this duty entailed, the Settlement Officer had an excellent opportunity of 
noticing the physical features and peculiarities of the countiy. The obser¬ 
vations thus made would stand him iu good stead when dividing the per- 
gunnahs into “ Chuks” or Circles for assessment; he then went from village 
to village examining the lands, noticing the general appearance of the 
village homestead, of tho people aud of the cattle, and recorded his 
remarks and general impressions in his note book. Having all the 
details contained in the general statement with him, lie was able to 
compare the rates paid by villages situated in the same localities and 
possessing apparently similar advantages. If any striking differences 
shewed themselves, being on the spot, he could t ry and account for 
them, and would perhaps find out that one village paid little more than 
half as much as its neighbour, because its lands were subject to the 
inundations of the river which destroyed the crops, or he would perhaps 
ascertain that the low-paying village was held by the Deshpandia, a power¬ 
ful Brahmin official, who under a native government had escaped easily. 
All these circumstances he could duly note in his book, to assist him 
when the land revenue to be assessed oil the village came under consi¬ 
deration : but moving about, he could gather much valuable information 
not only from what he saw, but more particu- 
Vaiu* of Inspection*. Jarly from what ho heard, and I believe that 
Settlement Officers attach more importance to, 


Valu» of Inspection*. 


and rely more on the information they collect as they move about and 
mix freely with the people, than upon their own impressions resulting 
from actual inspection, though inspection is held to be very valuable 
when it follows up and tests information gathered from intelligent per¬ 
sons in the Pergunnah. Seated round the Camp fire of an evening, the 



landholder’s reserve begins to thaw, and by degrees lie will discuss frocl 
the merits of the villages of the neighbourhood; he v lueky the Deshpau- 
rtiah is, how tigers and bad harvests have brought such and such a vil¬ 
lage to the brink of ruin; and thoug 1 ' no man will ever admit that A, 
himself is /airly off, he will not, scruple to telh you of the merits of his 
neighbours villages, or to discuss the comparative values of the adjoin¬ 
ing estates held by his friends. Next day these very friends, tliougii 
careful enough of their own interests, will let, you into the secrets of the 
management of your informant of the evening before, and of their 
neighbours; and the Settlement Officer having taken the level of one vil¬ 
lage, will not find it very difficult to measure with the help of what you, 
have gathered from the landholders themselves, the comparative merits 
of all the estates of the rergunnah. Then comes the value of personal 
inspection; you commence to test the information you have received, 
and where you find yourself at fault, being on the spot, the process 
of rectification is not difficult. You will discuss the relative merits 
of villages openly before the landholders, and although you will not be 
able to learn from them, the actual value of one single village, still the 
comparative value of the whole Pergunnah will after a little trouble he 
pretty correctly worked out. 



CHAPTER.!. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE H3NGUNGHAT AND POHONA 
PERGUNNAHS. 


Hingunghat and Pohona. 


191. Hingunghat was the first Pergunnah assessed. Mr. MacGeorge 
had inspected the villages, and prepared revised 
assessments before Mr. Bernard joined the ap¬ 
pointment of Settlement Officer. These pro¬ 
posed assessments Were submitted by Mr. Bernard, together with his 
own recommendations, to the Commissioner of the Nagpore Division in 
June 1863. They were with some slight modifications sanctioned and 
announced to the people in October 1103 of the same year. The Pobona 
Pergunuah was grouped by Mr. Bernard with 
Hingunghat for the purpose of assessments as 
these two Perguntiahs lie together in the south¬ 
east of the District, and resembling one 
another in character and possessing the same physical features, bad 
nearly all the details on which the assessment is based in common. 


Hingunghat and Pobona Per- 
gimnahs, grouped] together 
for purposes of assessment. 


162. Tho following details abstracted from the report submitted 
„ . . , , by Mr. Bernard with tbe revised assessments, 

the'' P*rguM»ub»f a * ltl6S ° shew the capabilities of the Pergunnaks, the 
pi'inciples on which the assessments were made, 
aud the results of the revision. These two Pergunnahs are situated in 
the south-east corner of the District, and stretch from the Wurdah to 
the outlying spurs of the Sautpoorahs described in Chapter VII. of. 
this report. Hingunghat boasts of the large market town which gives 
its name to the Pergunnah. Mandgaon is a large village, tbe bead 
quarters of a considerable agricultural population, rather than a town. 
In Pobona there is no place of any importance save Alipoor, a large 
village of the same description as Mandgaon. Pohona itself, once tho 
head quarters of the Pergunnah, is now a broken-down village, which for 
its out-of-the-way position does not appear to have much hope of im¬ 
provement. Tbe old Deccan Road connecting Nagpore with Chaudah 
runs through Hingunghat, and in all directions are to be found small 
Country roads converging to this really noted mart. The Pohona Pergun¬ 
nah being situated in an out-of-the-way corner 
ranc oa a. - g Qn ]y ted. by, and does not enjoy the full 

advantages of the new branch roads made in this 


part of the District. 
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16-2. The area 1 of the Iliugunghat and Poho»a Pcrgunnahs 
amount to 1,83,383 acres or 287 square miles, 
Stat*«tic«. ami 13:2,610 acres or 207 square miles, respec¬ 

tively. The number of Estates in these Per 
gunnahs is, Hingunghat 157, anil Polioua 103, giving to the Ilingunghat 
estates ao average area of 1,168 acres, or nearly two square miles each, 
to those situated in Pohona 1,288 acres, or a little moro than two square 
miles each. The cultivated area of the two Porgunnahs is, 1,35,516 acres 
for Hingunghat, and 96,338 for Pohoua. The culturablo and fallow- 
lands amount to 29,5S0 acres in Hingunghat, and 23,576 acres in Po- 
hona. The barren waste in these two Porgunnahs is 12,551 acres and 
9,512 acres respectively. Thus in each of these Porgunnahs about 
ninety per cent, of the whole area is either cultivated or culturable. 
The fallow lands are almost 22 per cent in Hingunghat, and more than 
24 per cont in Pohoua of the cultivated land. The barren waste is seven 
per cent of the total area of both, in Ilingunghat and Pohona. The 
qualities of the soil of the cultivated lands which have been classified 
in the manner already explained, are shown in the annexed table 


Soils. 

Hingunghat. 

Pohona. 


Acres. 

1 st Class.... 

37,511 

24,487 

2nd Class ... 

74,594 

46,904 

3rd Class ... 

18,436 

; 22,363 

4th Class ... 

4,519 

! 2,162 

Total. 

1,35,060 

95,916 

• 

Irrigated. 

456 

422 

Total Cultivated. 

1,35,516 

96,338 


163. The area of rent-free plots in these Pergunnahs is as follows : 
Rent-free plots, Wells, Census and Casts. 



Plots. 

Fields. 

Acres. 

Hingunghat . 

392 

409 

5,736 

Pohona . 

182 

2(38 

3,214 

















Thus nearly three per cent of the total area of these P^rgunnab* 1 
escaped assessment. The number of wells in Hingunghat is 312, in 
Poliona 424. About half of these wells, Mr. Bernard believes, 
lire used for irrigation. Considering' the facililies for sinking wells 
offered by the geological strata and the extent of the Perguunahs, 
the number of wells and the irrigated area, which is one-third per cent 
o„ the cultivated area, is undoubtedly small; but the causes which lip to 
the present time have militated against the extension of irrigation cul¬ 
tivation have been alluded to elsewhere, and need not bo re-capitulated 
here. The population according to the Census, formed on the average 
number of inhabitants per house, multiplied by the ascertained number 
of houses, is in Hingunghat 35,582, or 124 souls to the square mile, 
and in Pohona 28,358, or 137 souls to the square mile. The castes arc 
the same as in other parts of the District, the cultivators being chiefly 
Koonbees, Telees, and Malees; Koonbees being by far the most nu¬ 
merous, and Komptees, Koshtees, Sonars and Gonds being sometime* 
found among the cultivators, 

164. The statistics from which these figures have been taken were 
ready about the time Mr. Bernard joined the 
A«e 8 V .™ent^ t0 Cirdei f ° r Settlement, and Mr. MacGeorge, aided by the 
guides which these figures afforded and by his 
personal knowledge of the Pergunnnhs, had divided the villages into 
Chuks or groups for assessment. Owing to the physical features of the 
Wurdah Division, it was found impossible to split up either of the Per- 
gunnahs into groups of villages, so that all the villages in each group 
should be kindred in soil and in other physical characteristics, and also 
be included within a ring fence. The villages therefore, instead of being 
grouped according to their geographical position, were classified accord¬ 
ing to their physical features. In Hingunghat, Mr. MacGeorge divided 
the villages into three groups ; villages that were good, middling, 
and bad. These again were afterwards split up into tuo Sub¬ 
divisions. This classification was grounded, Mr. Bernard describes, on 
Mr. MncGeorge's personal observation, on the opinion of the Tehseeldar 
and his Staff, and on the general voice of the 
Cirvlof mgUt Cb " tS ° r P eo l^ e so fi' ,r as ^ could be ascertained; and 
although the grounds on which the Sub-divi¬ 
sion was made, may, as Mr. Bernard observes, appear vague, there was 
not, however, room for much error, for the differences of soil are clearly 
marked. Mr. MacGcorge’s inspections were close and searching, and 
the opinions of the Pergunnah officials which he took to steady his judg¬ 
ment, were from their great local experience, accurate and valu¬ 
able. 


165. The Pohona Chuks were framed by Mr. Bernard himself. 

As in Hingunghat it was found impossible 
Pohona Cirioi, to group in one class a number ol villages geo¬ 

graphically contiguous. Villages however of 
two very different classes presented themselves in the Pergunnah:— 
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those situated in the trough of the soil-waves where t’ o soil was rien, 
and those situated on the sides, or on the crest of these waves where 
the soil was scant and inferior. The villages were accordingly divided 
into two groups, in one of which were placed the lowland villages, in th< 
other the' villages of the uplands. The first group included all the 
villages on the hank, or within the basin of the Wurdah or its tributa¬ 
ries. The second included all the villages on high ground, beyond the 
immediate influence of the Wurdah or its affluents. Thus in Hingun- 
ghat, the classification was with reference to ,the quality of the soil in 
each village; in Pohona, according to the physical features of the 
country. 

160. In framing the assessments, the former fiscal history of the 
Pergunnah as shewn by the old Revenue was 
Pergunnths!* 0ry ° ° °f considerable value, and was duly considered 

by Mr. Bernard. He found the former revenues 
to have been as follows :— 



S-4 




s 

Hingnnghat. 

Pohona. 


iz; 



Nana Sahib from Fusly 1242-44 or A. D. 
1832-1834. 

i 


54,151 

Gholam Alec from Fusly 1248-50 or A.D. 
18.18-1810.| 

L 

II 

84,021 

54,948 

Dajee Sahib from Fusly 1260-02 or A. D 
1850-1=52 . 

w 1 

III 

89,531 

1 

51,612 

Summary Settlement 

IV 

71,041 

44,866 


Of the Settlements made under Native Rule, those made by the 
Nana Sahib at the termination of the Jenkins’ regency had the character 
among the people of being fair, and the memory of the Nana Sahib is 
still gratefully remembered. The assessment of the Mobomedan in 
Fusly 1 ,'248 had also the credit or '-eing fair, neither heavy nor light, 
but the settlement made by the Dajee Sahib is represented to hare 
been ruinous to the landholders, and his memory is execrated. Mr. 
Bernard points out that the above comparison shews that the Dajee 
Sahib’s assessments, instead ot heing the heaviest in Pohona, were the 
lightest of the three, and he argues that if .the relative incidence of the 
Jmamas was in reality as described, it follows that the paying power ot 
the Pergunnah has been rapidly declining, and he believes tbat the 
country until the last few years, partly through the extravagance of the 
Bhonslahs, and partly through the inroads of the Pindarees, ijid decline. 
Some ground was gained during the first few years of British Aclminis- 





'ration, wider width the .summary assessments No. IV m th 
bregoing table were Seamed. These assessments followed pretty nearly 
,hc Mahratta, the then Company's Rupee being substituted for the 
'fa"pore Rupee at an exchange of 117, wHoh was rather in favor of the 
fandholder. It is said, yvith all this information before him a.ul having' 
formed his cliuks, Mr. Bernard proeeeded to cast his rates for working 
odt the assessments or chucks prescribed to steady the Settlement Offi- 
rer in assessing. 


167. In preparing an assumed rent rate, it became necessary to 
enquire at what rates the declared rent-roll fell 
Mude i.t picjining rent ou jj ie ai . 1Pj ;nu ] then to consider how far that 
I ‘" M ' could be taken as a basis for an assumed rent 

rate. As these enquiries, and the deductions drawn therclrom, form 
the basis on which Air. Bernard's assessments were built, I think I can¬ 
not do better than let him describe the process and the results in his 
own words. 

“ 1 found the declared rent-roll to fall as follows— 


! In ITiugunglial. | In Fohona. 



A. i F. | 

1 1 

A. 

P. 

On an acre of totnl area 

1 

7 ; 9 1 

6 

6 

Dif'.i assessment .. 

ft ' 2 | 

1 

7 

2 

Ditto cultivation ... 

10 ! 3 ! 

8 

» 


Mr. jBerniud'H 
of the rent rale 

him.” 


If the* declared rent-rolls me thoroughly correct, then the profit 
left to the landholder is very small, much below 
aescrij.tiou t j l0 proportion of the rent, which tho Settlement 
'• Officer i , under the rules, obliged to allow 


“ The question then suggests itself, do these rents represent the 
whole receipts of the landholder from his lands and his tenants ? Docs 
ho make no profits beyond the small uuir^iu out of tho rents which 
the juuima leaves him? lam sorry to say that I can give to this 
question no very satisfactory or conclusive answer. 

“ Mr. MacGeorge considers that tho landholder derives some profit 
from his home-fa-m over and above tho profits which the declared rent- 
roll leaves him. In some villages he farms much land himself. Ih* 



Ijnds of his bolding are generally considerably below the xont rates 
obtainable in the village. When the profits on iris home-farm held at 
low rents have been computed, Mr. MacGeorge considers that, for the 
rest, the rent-rolls of the King mgluit Bergunnah are singularly correct! 
He computes that extra profits on home-farmand probable profits 
to be realized in tlie proximate future, in consequence of the additional 
value conferred on land by a regular Settlement, and the opening of 
new communications, may amount to 15 per cent on the declared rent- 
roll. He would accordingly adopt as one, but the only basis for bis 
assumed rent-rates is, the declared rent-roll, plus 15 per cent thereon." 
“ I find that an intelligent Native Official, the Canoongo of Ilingun- 
ghat, holds this same theory—that 15 per cent above the declared 
rent-roll is on an average the highest estimate that can be reasonably 
made of village rents. 1 cannot say that this estimate is a wrong one, 
hut I would say that it is somewhat arbitrary, and rests on no very 
sure grounds.” 

“ The taxable profits accruing to the landholder from the low rents 
at which he holds hiss home-farm jote Malgoo/.aree, and also the bene¬ 
fits be may receive from granting fields at low rents to his priests or to 
his relatives, are beyond the realm of doubt. The measurement papers 
for each village afford very ample data for computing the difference 
between average village rent-rates, and the rents at which the land¬ 
holder’s fields and his friends’ fields are held.” 

“ But it is to me altogether a matter of doubt whether a land¬ 
holder doesyu' does not receive from his tenants something beyond the 
rents shown in the rent-rolls. As lam not very confident that you 
will share the opinion at which I have arrived, I will note some of the 
points for and against the correctness of these entries." 

!l 1st.—The Tehseel officials and tho old Pcrguunah Officers, with¬ 
out exception, profess a belief that the rent-rolls, with a very few excep¬ 
tions, are correot exponents of actual taxable village assets. 

“ 2nd.—Every rent ease litigated between landlord and tenant is 
decided according to the rent-roll alone. Therefore every landholder 
must know that under existing practice, he cauuot by force of law com¬ 
pel his tenant to pay enhanced rents.” 

“ 3rd.—Actions brought for enhancement of rent are litigated with 
much acrimony by tenants, and decisions have hitherto been generally 
adverse to landlords.” 

“ 4th.—In two several cases within my knowledge, a decree has 
been given allowing enhancement of rent, and the landholders have 
been unable to realize such enhancement because the tenants declared 
their intention to throw up their holding if enhanced rents were de- 
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iflanded o f them It seemed clear that the recusants would carry out 
i!heir threat, and the landholders chose to forego their legal dues rather 
than undergo the trouble and annoyance of finding new tenants/’ 

“ 6th. The hereditary and better class of tenants often know what 
rents are shewn against their holdings in the rent-rolls, and are aware 
tlfat under present practice nothing beyond those sums can be recovered 
from them/’ 

“ The considerations which allow me to think that the landholders 
do realize from their tenants mote than the declared rents are.*' 

“ 1st. The Peigmniah Officers may he right when they say that 
under the name ot' rent, nothing is collected from tenants beyond what 
therentrolls shew, hut there may he other petty sources ot’ revenue to 
landlords. At the time of “ istimalat," or lease-granting, the tenant may 
make some small present when his lease is renewed. He may renew 
such a present at harvest time, and at other auspicious seasons of the 
year. For instance when a landlord enters a tenant's grain yard, it is in 
many villages cu.-tomary for the tenant to make offering of grain or coin 
to his visitor." 

2nd.—The number of rent cases litigated is wonderfully small, 
barely 45 cases a year for each lakh of land revenue. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that tenauts-at-will may, by private arrangement, pay more than 
the rents entered in the Rent-rolls, and that neither lessor nor lessee ever 
has recourse to Courts of law.’’ 

“ 3rd. Any one who goes into a village must be struck by the 
wide diffeicnee between the house, grain-stores, cattle &c. of the landlord 
and those of any ordinary cultivator. The difference in appearance of 
wealth is far wider than can be accounted for by his alleged “ peculium” 
and the profits on his home farm." 

“ 4th.—During the last fortnight the business of “ istimalat," or 
lease-granting, has been going on, and several cultivators have complained 
to me that tlieir landlords have refused to renew engagements with 
them. I have not heard their cases because, if there was any injustice 
done them, the Courts were open and they might plead their causes. 
But from their narratives it appeared that their fields had been leased 
to other men who had made the landlords larger presents." 

“ These are meagre grounds for forming a judgment: hut I would 
offer as my opinion that aucient hereditary cultivators held their lands 
at the rents entered in the rent-rolls, and made no further payment to 
the Landlord unless it be a small present at seed time and at harvest. 
But with tenants-at-will who sometimes rent this field and sometimes 
that, and who often move from one village to another, I believe the case 
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to be different. For good lands in good villages, tena*)ts-at*will often 
bid against each other, and so the landlords often ■ salize from tenants 
nt-wi}i higher payments than the rent-rolls shew. Though I cannot say 
whether the payment takes the form of enhanced rates, or of large, 
presents. In whatever form the present be made, the arrangement is 
private, but it is an arrangement which the tenant dare not break, as its 
i.i fraction would involve his eviction next seedtime/'’ 

“ Many landlords make some income by advancing seed and corn to 
their tenants, on condition it be repaid at harvest time with an addition 
of 25 percent. This income is not liable to any demand on account of 
Land Revenue, but its existence deserves to be noticed, as it may explain 
in some cases the manifest wealth of the landlords, who according to the 
rent-rolls make a yearly loss on their villages/’ 

“ Every Malgoozar who has filed a rent-roll for the last 30 years, 
has ba l before his eyes the prospect of an impending revision of Settle¬ 
ment within four years at farthest. He has always considered that the 
amount of revenue ho would be required to pay would depend to some 
extent upon the amount of assets he might return. And it would be 
somewhat extraordinary if, after the lapse of a generation, landholders 
had not become accustomed to systematically undervaluing their assets. 
For the last three years, there have been village Accountants in the 
Wurdah District. But the most honest and intelligent Putwaree cannot 
ensure the correctness of all the rent-rolls of his circle. To be truly 
correct, entries should be made as leases are given, and lease-granting 
is going on in all his villages at once. It is impossible for the Putwaree 
to be piosent in all the villages at the same time, and so he ends by filing 
in the rent-rolls at the dictat ion of the Malgoozar. I can offer no estimate 
of the average incorrectness of rent-rolls, I believe the incorrectness 
varies universely as the number of hereditary' tenants, and varies 
directly with the excellence of the land. 'Whatever be the amount of 
incorrectness, I am clearly of opinion that the declared rent-rolls are not 
so reliable that regular rent rates can be usefully deduced from them. 
The only safe basis for assuming such rates are existing and past rents, 
as explained by existing and past assessments. But before determining 
on any chuck-rates, it was necessary for the assessing officer to make up 
his mind whether on a review of all the circumstances, he was to antici¬ 
pate a reduction or an enhancement of the land revenue. Before we 
came face to face with tlio actual figures, both Mr. MaeGeerge and 
myself expected that some considerable reduction would be called for. 
Mr. MacGeorge had known the Hingungbat Porgunnah for two years, 
and was of opinion that the jumas of many villages were too high. We 
had both read in the Chief Commissioner’s Administration report that 
the last assessments of the Nagpore Province were supposed to be some¬ 
what high and uneven. We were aware that the uniform mode of teach¬ 
ing practised in other parts of India, was that the first revision 
of Settlement made under Act IX of 1833, resulted in a reduction of 
summary assessments that were based on previously existing native 
revenue. With these anticipations, and after a tolerably minute inspec- 
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Won of our respective Pergunnahs, we turned to tire statement of 
Statistics with the impression that, in some villages, reduction was 
absolutely necessary, hat, judging from the aspect of villages, cattle and 
Helds, andfrom the aggregate of reliable t estimony, the assessments were 
in general high, rather than low, and enhancements were practicable in 
only a few villages.” 

“ Before adopting rates for the Clinks or groups of villages, we 
gathered from the compiled statistics that the rate per acre at which 
the existing revenue fell in the villages was:— 


1 

1 

On 

Total 

Area. 

On 

Total 

M’algoo- 

zaree. 

On 

Total 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

For Hingunghat,... 

! 

6 j 9 

8 

... 

9 

01 

For Pohona, . 

i 

n 1 9 

1_ 

6 

5 

7 

9 


“ The incidence of the jumma on the cultivated area of each cliuk 
was in Hingunghat/’ 


Chulc I A. 


14 1 


Ditto B. 


9 


o 


Chuk II. 


8 5 


Chuk III. 


IN POIIONA. 



Total 

Area. 

Total 

Malgoo- 

zaree. 

Total 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Chuk I ... * # «• «• • *« 

6 

6 


2 

8 

6 

Chuk II ... ... ... .. 

1 

* 1 

■ 

B 

5 

9 
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These rates, considering that the valley of the W rda is.r«portetf 
t<J be very good soil, were light beyond all precedent They were lower 
th oi he rates in the Perga niiah of Nagnore, which were reputed to 
rescru’ le these two Pergnnuahs in physic :! characteristics. These rates• 
were low-"* than .he rates prevailing ,n any but tho most sterile and 
He'sert districts ot Sort hern India.” 


“ It appeared however on further enquiry, that those Pergunnahs 
of tho. Nagpore District which resembled the Wnrdah valley in soil, were 
more populous aud more highly irrigated than either Hingunghat or 
Pohona. It also appeared that the current assessments, though light 
when compared with assessments in other parts of India, had not borne 
those fruits which assessments absolutely light have elsewhere borne. 
The revenue was collected from many villages with much difficulty, and 
instalments from some villages were habitually in arrears. There were 
very few evidences that agriculturists were wealthy or even well-ofF. 

They* do not indulge in litigation, a luxury of 
which opulent Hindoos are generally very i'ond. 
They spend comparatively little on marriages, 
the family stores of “ pots and pans” are mea¬ 
gre. When a cultivator’s bullock dies, instead 
of replacing it at onco as a man who had tho 
means would, ho tries to got. the work of four bullocks out of three 
and so loses more bullocks aud becomes poorer still.” 


* Th*> yearly returns will 
show tlat tlie revenue aud 
Civil Courts in the VVur- 
dab valley are not troubled 
with many suits to wluch 
agriculturists are parties. 


“ These are some of the Considerations which induced us, after we 
had inspected all the villages of our Pergunnahs, to believe that the 
total land revenue raised from these two Pergunnahs, could not be 
enhanced, and that in some villages the jam mas must at once be re¬ 
duced. 


“ The existing revenue felt heavier in Hingunghat than it did in 
Pohona, but then the lands of the firist division of tho first, Gliuk or 
group in Hingunghat, were better than tho lands of any villages of 
Pohona, Alin >.,md rwo or three oth-r viMages alone being excepted. 
And in Pain .a, mbiv.dTS had a greater habit, of emigrating across the 
river than d.- v ha i >•: 'Jingnnghat. Not that the lands are to be had 
for nothing in Berar, but in some villages of Berar, land is undoubtedly 
very cheap, and though in reali'y very many cultivators have not emi¬ 
grated, yet tenants in villages along the Wnrdah, threaten to emigrate, 
and by means of this threat have often induied landholders to lower 
their rents. We sot ourselves to the w >rk of a's -ssment with the in¬ 
tention of rectifying irregularities, and giving reduction where circum¬ 
stances. seemed to call loudly for it. We were prepared also to enhance 
assessments where enhancement might seem possible.” 

“ After carefully analyzing the rent-rolls of four rent-free or quit- 
rent villages, and the rent-rolls of several Khalsa or revenue paying 
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rfllages io eacti tfergunnah, aud after ascertaining the rents at which 
lolders of root-free fields, themselves non-agriculturists, rented then’ 
fields to cultivators, we agreed to adopt tko following rent-rates, vary¬ 
ing with etfch kind o£ soil, as follows :— _ 
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POllONA. 



li Taking 60 per cent as the itate share and 40 per cent as 
the landholder’! share of the rent, these rent-rates give us jumma 
rates.” 
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l’OHONA. 



“ Assessments at these rates were worked out for each village and 
entered in a column of the statements." 

It remained then to deduce revised assessments from the existing 
revenue, and from the rates assumed tor the several CJliiiks or groups. 
To assist us in doing this, we had the fiscal history of each village as 
told in the ancient assessments. To ascertain the administrative history 
oftho village, we had recourse to old records, to ancient Pergunnak 
Officer and to the Tehsocldar and his Canoongo. From these sources 
wc learned what villages had often changed hands and for what causer. 
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Viii(‘li landnolders wore usually in arrears and \vl cli paid their instal¬ 
ments punctually. In order further to assist our judgment, we tooa 
a plough-rate, P's, we calculated the average amounts of ret jnue 
that fell upon a jh jqh in each Chuk or group. This rate we multi¬ 
plied by the numOtr of ploughs recorded to he found in the. village, 
and thus arrived at a plough into. We also ascertained the amount of 
land held by the landholder himself, and his immediate relations, and 
calculated the probable profits gained by holding those lands at low 
rents. 


“ The result of our personal inspections also helped us to judge 
what villages required reductions. The Pcrgunnali Canoongo was 
beside us while we were working at our assessments, and we were able 
very frequently to consult the ancient Pergunnah Doshmookhs and Desh- 
pandias. The assessments proposed will be found in the last column 
but two.” 


1G8. The Jummas (assessments) worked out by the rates were 

The worked-out rates. ff 1 )' llows : £? n(l llere compared with 

Inc then existing Jumma. 



Hingunghat. 

Pohona. 

Existing Jumma, . 

72,410 

44,954 

Revised ditto .. .. .. 

7.3,025 

46,505 


169. The rate at which the old jumma and new jumma fell 
Comparison and effect of rates. tbc acre ot Cultivated land is shewn 
below/’ 



Old 

Revised 


Jumma. 

Jumma. 


A. 

P. 

A- 

P. 

Hingunghat 

9 

0* 

8 

6 

Pohona... 

7 

9 

■ 

7 










The effect of revision of assessment is thus shown.- 



IIin b angliat. 

Pohona. 


Villages. 

Villages. 

Juinmas enhanced in 

41 

18 

Ditto .. . 

5 

12 

Ditto .. . ... 

HI 

73 


The net reduction 'being’ in Iliuguughat 35G6 or 51 per cent, in 
Pohona 1283 or 2-Jths per cent. 

170. Mr. Bernard then goes on to explain that “ in Pergunnah 
Hinguughat, relief has been given chiefly to 
Result obtained- rich fertile viilng -s, in Pohona to poor villages. 

Though these two result*; are relatively inhar¬ 
monious, yet I believe they are in accordance with the circumstances of 
each case. By the last four assessments much relief has been given to 
the richer villages of Pohona, and scarcely any to the richer villages of 
Hingunghat.” 

“ The relief given in Ilinguughat as in accordance with the thesis 
set forth in several Memoranda by the Secretary on special duty, that 
the usual fault of summary assessments is to assess rich lands too high 
and poor lands too low, and that an intelligent :evisi<;n usually results in 
lowering the revenue of rich villages and rais'ng the jurnma of popr 
ones. I did not lose sight of this deduction from Captain Mackenzie’s 
long experience, but I did not find that it fell in precisely with the 
circumstances of the Pohona Pergunnah. On comparing the villages of 
the 2nd Chuk with those of the 1st, it seemed to me that, in proportion 
to their productive powers, poor lauds had to pay more than rieh lands.” 

f ‘ That this is the case must sometimes strike a Settlement Officer 
in deducing the assessments from estimates of the produce. When the 
same crops arc grown in different kinds of soil, the cost of ploughing, 
sowing &c. does not vary with the soil, but the out-turn of the crop does. 
The cultivator’s profits, the landlord's rent and the state demand, all 
ought to vary directly with the proportion of Out-turn to the cost of 
husbandry." 

“ Agriculturists themselves appreciate the difference between the 
productive powers of good and bad lands most clearly. Arn^ the fol- 
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’owing extract from a prize essay on land-valuing, read last rWcmber 
before the ltoyal Agricultural Society by a professional Land Surveyor of 
39 year’s sending, would show that in Europe, it is not uncommon for 
poor lands to be over valued in proportion to their productive powers.’' 

“ But if farmers generally under-rate tlio difference between poor 
land and realiv good land, it. is beyond the power of the land valuer to 
alter their views. Still such discrepancy does exist and it should be his 
object rather to correct than to exaggerate it, and there can be no doubt 
that, without care, there is great danger of valuing the best soils consi¬ 
derably below their real value.” 


“ On the other baud I believe Mr. MacGeorge was right in relieving 
the rich villages of Hingunghat. In that Pergunnah, the difference be¬ 
tween existing a ■ essmeut on rich and on poor lands is far wider than in 
Pohona. I snevely quote the opinion of Mr. Tackett to show that cir¬ 
cumstance mi r-nut always the same. In one country or in one Per¬ 
gunnah, poor land may ho over assessed in proportion to rich, in another 
country or Pergunnah, rich lands may bo over assessed and poor lands 
undervalued.” 


171. These assessments yere sanctioned in October 1863, and 
announced to the people in the same month. 
Revised «auc- j\j 0 alteration or revision has since taken place, 

tiyned <uid miinjuiiccd. , .. « • ,1 mi p 

save m one trifling ease, where in the village ol 
Nundorea the Juma that laid been revised to Rupees 460, was subsequently 
reduced from that sum to Rupees 250. 



CHAPTER SI 


1IOOZOOR TEBSEEL. 


PERGUNNAHS NACHUNGAON AND INDORE I’. 


172. These two Fergunnahs lying side bv lido below tlio lowest 
spurs of tlio Sautpoora Hills, in tho valley of 
tiie Ward ah, on the frontier of the Wurdali 
District, have many physical features in com¬ 
mon. It was accordingly determined to assess 
them in one block, as one Pergiimmh. Mr. 
MacGeorge inspected tho villages of the 
Naehungaon Pergunnah, and submitted jn-oposals for its assessment. 
These assessments were subsequently revised by Mr. Bernard. The 
Undooree Pergummh was inspected, and the revised assessments framed 
by Mr. Bernard. 


roie^mnalii Naehungaon 
mi <1 Undoree. 


PoBitijn of the Perguuuahs. 


173. The Naehungnon Pergunnah being in the extreme west of 
the District, and being traversed throughout 
Na^bun'iwn' 0 " 31>031tl " 11 ° £ its whole length by the Southern Deccan Road 
l " ' and the line of Railway, possesses peculiar ad¬ 

vantages. Undoree is not. equally fortunate, hut some benefit will 
doubtless accrue to tho Pergunnah from the now road which, connecting 
the great cotton marts of Hiugunghat with the Kowtah Station, passes 
through the length of the Pcrgunnah. Naohungaon boasts of two towns 
which may ho considered commercial marts of importance, Naehungaon 
and Donloe :—Naehungaon is close to the Railway Station on the hank 
of the Wurdali, and is the frontier town of the Central Provinces, Deo- 
lee is a well known cotton mart., and is rivalling Hingunghat. Undoree, 
which is situated between these two great markets, is dependent on 
them for its supplies, and possesses no town deserving of notice. 


174. The agriculural staples of Naehungaon are Millet and cot¬ 
ton. Tlie poppy and other garden crops are 
n^Statutlo of the rergun- g. rown i n the irrigated Linds of the Pergunnah. 
'The northern part of Undoree produces princi¬ 
pally cotton and millet; in the south and richer villages, the crops 
alternate with wheat. The following statistics shew the capability of 
the Pergunnahs. There are in Naehungaon, 30 estates, with an average 
area of nearly 3 square miles or 13,324^ acres to each estate, the total 
area of the Pergunnah being 270 square miles or 1,7*5,270 acres, 40 of 
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th«se estates have no village site, ana use what are '"ailed “ dakhilees" or 
'‘-Matra/is,” that is, are now included in some parent village hard by 
In Undoree the number of estates is 100 exactly, the average are” to 
eaeh estate being 1-J- square miles or 1,003 a.-'es, the total area of the Per- 
gunnah in miles and acres be'ng '59 „m! 1,00,504 respectively. Of 
the area thus saewn, 10 vi.l.igus representing - 24,018 acres of land are 
held revenue free in Nachungaon, +he villays so held being chiefly 
Mokassa estates cl vbe Janojoe Rajah of Door, adopted son of the 
widows ot tiio la!c ruler. In Uuurce, the number of villages held 
revenue free is four only, aggregating 5,903 acres. The total cultivated 
area in tae Pergunnahs oi Naihuugaon and Undoree is 1,17,124 and 
83,0:12 acres respectively, or in other word o. of the total area, 67 \ per cent of 
land is under the plough in Nacbunga >n. in Undoree 82 per cent. The 
fallow land aggregates in Nachungaon 38,529 acres, or 32J per cent on 
the cultivated area. In Undoree it amounts to but 11,537 acres, or 
14 per cent on the area cultivated. The waste land, utterly uncultura- 
ble and only fit for grazing cattle, is returned at 14,825 in Nachungaon, 
and 5,152 in Undoree, ot- 9 and 5 per cent of the total area of the two 
Pergunnahs respectively, but this return Mr. Bernard believes to be 
excessive. 

175. The returns of the classes of soil for the two Pergunnahs 

Proportions of different arc as follow : — 
sorts of soil. 



First Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third Class. 

Fourth 

Class. 

Nachungaon...... 

59,871 

41,547 

12,727 

1,423 

Undoree. 

9,884 

45,199 

25,688 

1,737 



In this return is to he remarked this st riking difference that whereas 
in Nachungaon 50 per cent of the cultivated area is returned as 
black soil, in Undoree but 10 per cent is shewn as of this superior 
description. This difference Mr. Bernard attributes not to any 
actual difference between the soils of the two Pergunnahs, but 
to the different methods of discrimination adopted by the parties 
charged with the measurement. Nachungaon was measured by 
Mr. Sinclair, Undoree by Syed Awlad Hussein, aud although the 
opposite principles on which these two officers went, preclude the 
adoption of similar soil rates in the two Pergunnahs, still all 
the villages of one Pergunnah having been measured by the same party 
in one season, the returns of soils are made on the same principle for 
either Pergunnah, and there is thus no reason why soil rates should not 
ensure the working out of equable assessments. 
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176 The following further statistics as showing the resources of vue 
Pergunnah, on a knowledge of which these 
nabs 80 * 10 ** of tlie Per s UQ - assessments were based, may be of interest. The 
plough return hewed in Nachungaon one yoke 
of oxen to every 10 acres of cultivation, in Undo.ee one yoke to every 
J3J acres. The population was found to be 132, and 140 souls to a 
square mile in Nachungaon and Undoree respectively. In Nachungaon 
the Agriculturists are to the non-agriculturists as 2 is to 3, in Undoree 
as 9 to 10. The cultivating castes, as in the neighbouring Pergunnahe, 
are Koombees, Telees and Malees. The Malees, however, abound in 
Nachungaon and cultivate many in igated plots of lands. Komtees, 
Kosluees and Sonars are sometimes found cultivating. The slopes of 
the Sautpooralis on the North of the Perguunahs bring with them, of 
course, gonds and jungle. 


177. Well irrigation is more practised and better understood in 
Nachungaon Pergunnah, than in any part of the Wurdah District, one or 
two villages of Anjeo only excepted. The number of wells in use in 
this Percunnah is 858 • in Undoree the number is but 812. The causes 
which up to the present have militated against the extension of irriga¬ 
tion in the district have been explained in 

Irrigation. Chapter IV,'and these reasons apply with par¬ 

ticular force to this part of the district. 

178. 


Division of tlie Naehun- 
gaon Per^nnah into Chucks. 


It will bo seen from the above details that Nachungaon 
and Undoree rank high among the Pergunuahs 
of tlie district, and have advantages over the 
neighbouring Pergunnahs. With the statistics 
before him, and after having made a thorough inspection of the vil¬ 
lages, Mr. Mae George proceeded to divide the Nachungaon Pergunnah 
into three Clinks or groups, for assessment in the following manner. 


Clmk I, comprised the villages in the basin of the Jasoodaand 
Asoda streams, and the villages of the Wurdah basin. Whore the 
Wurdah takes a bend however the village lands are much cut up by- 
the adion of the water and the best lands were found not immediately 
overhanging the river, but at a distance of 3 or 4 miles from itsbanks. 


Chulc II, contained the river villages which had deteriorated in the 
manner above described, and villages which though good, did not quite 
come up to the standard required for Clmk I, whilst Chuk III comprised 
the lands reached by the spurs of the Sautpoorahs, and the valley 
villages in which the Sautpoora strata re-appear above the surface in 
the form of rocky hills. These subdivisions it will be soen, entirely 
followed the physical features of the country. 


179. Undoree was divided into two Chuks only, and they were 
framed on exactly the same principle as that 
Chuk* of Undoree. above alluded to. Chuk I, including all the vil¬ 

lages in the basin of the Wurdah and Asoda : 
Chuk II, the high lands on the Khangaon ridge and elopes of the Saut- 
poora. 
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IPO The ftscal history of tlio Pergunnahs is shewn in the follow 
Their fiscal lnVory. «g Statement 


Nana Sahib’s Settlement from Fusly 1242-1244 
or A. D. 1832-1834. 

Ghulam Allee’s Ditto Fusly 1248-1250 
or A. D. 1838-1840. . 

Dajee Sahib’s Ditto Fusly 1260-1262 
or A. D. 1850-185*2. 


Average of two British Settlements. 
Existing Juma (Revenue) 


Naehun- 
gaon. 


Nagpore Rs. 
58,873 

55,794 

65,702 

Govt. 1 Is. 
59,772 


Undoree. 


Nagpore Us. 
46,733 

44,952 

57,751 

Govt. Rs, 
49,571 


59,220 46,364 


Comparison of 
venue. 


febe re* 


By this it will be shown that the Government demand as it stood 
at the time of the revision of the settlement, was actually higher than 
that payable under the Mahratta Government. But Mr. Bernard 
explains that the taxes on fields, on ploughs 
and on trees, never represented f he full taxation 
that a man had to pay, and that the agricul¬ 
turist was liable to poll tax, transit duties and innumerable other 
troublesome cesses. Moreover the extension of cultivation during late 
years has been groat and rapid. Tho fall of existing jummas, and 
declared rent-roll which accounts in some degree for the comparatively 
high assessment on the Khalsa villages of the 
Incidence of th 0 revenue. J’ergunnah, was found to be on cultivation 

on assessable area. 



Revenue. 

Rent-roll. 

Revenue. 

Rent-roll. 


M 


A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

p. 

Nachungaon 




7 

G 

11 

D 

i 

Undoree 1 

i 

8 

1 9 

\l 

7 

7 

2 

1 

9 

0 
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181. As a baSi of assessment, Mr. Bernard d'J not place &uy 
rdiauc; on these rent-roll returns. In paragraph 
r"ui“t“ hi,1C6SOfKuil ‘' 16». M3 opinion that the declared rent-rolls 
afford no safe data for deduction of average 
rent has lready been cited, in submitting 1 the proposed assessments 


for Nachungaon, he in paragraph 3t of his letter No. 67, dated 31st 
July 1863, to the Commissioner Nagpore Division, adhered to the opi¬ 
nion referred to above and absolving the landholders as a body, of 
any deliberate intention of falsifying the village rent-rolls, ho attri¬ 
buted the unreliable state of this record to the custom that had 


coine down to them from their forefathers, of entering rents at' thg 
lowest possible figure, and of omitting to shew in their rent-roll any 
manorial perquisites whatever. It became necessary then to inspect the 
rent-rolls in detail, in the hope of being able to deduce average rent 
rates therefrom. But as the rents were found to be fixed most unac¬ 


countably and capriciously, the examination of these papers did 
not afford much instruction or assistance. The state of the rents of 


the “ I\balsa” or revenue paying villages being unsound, it was impos¬ 
sible for the Mokasdars to regulate their rents very satisfactorily, as 
they could not mete out to their tenants harsher measures than the 
tenants of other villages without running the risk of having their 
lauds left, tenantless. Thus from the Moka-.a rent-rolls much assist¬ 
ance could not bo expected. Mr. Bernard had thus to adopt arbitrary 
rent-rates for each group of villages. These rent-rates were always 
borne out by the existing rents of some fields, but they were not average 
rent-rates deduced from all existing rents in all villages of the group. 
These rent-rates too were much higher than tho rate which the de¬ 
clared rent-rolls showed, but tho reason for adapting these high rates 
was not. so much, Mr. B vnard explained, from any unbelief in declared 
rent--oils, as from a conviction that existing rent- aio not, so high as 
they ought to be, and as they very soon will be. The reasons for arriv¬ 
ing at this conclusion have already been fully discu.-s;d and need not 
be recapitulated here. 


182. The rates assumed are shewn tn the accompanying Tables. 


IN NACHUNGAON. 
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IN UNDCREE. 



And taking sixty per cent of tlie rent as the state demand, those 
rent-rates gave as revenue rates, 

IN NACHUNGAON. 



Chuk I. 
Chuk II. 
Chuk III. 
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IN UNDOREE. 



These rates having been multiplied into the cultivated area of each 
village and an assigned rent worked out, it remained to he considered 
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how fa I- they applied to) each village; and to attach an arithmetical vab*A 
to all qualifying circumstances. The remarks in the general statement 
show how the process of adaptation was gone through for each village. 
To assist him and steady his conclusions, the Settlement Urucer had a 
plough Juma, the fiscal history of tne village as told in its ancient 
9umas, and its administrative history as told in tlie varying circum¬ 
stances of its holders, Mr. Barnard in making the assessments was 
„ , ,. / also guided by the opinion of the Tehseeldar, 

*h^“oL r mlt 8 WOr 1DS °" tllc (Janoougoe and other old Pergunnah ser- 
vants possessed of long experience in the Per¬ 
gunnah, and great local knowledge. 

183. The result ot the working out of these assessments is shewn 
in the annexed statement in which the assumed and proposed revenue, 
and the declared and existing rents, are compared in Khalsa villages 
only. 
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Existing. 

Proposed. 
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68,398 j 

1,00,170 
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Total. 

49,928 

70,932 

43,651 

42,560 


The revised revenue gave an enhancement of Rupees 887-0-0 in 
Nachungaon. In Uiuloree, the revision resulted 
Itesulta. in a reduction of Rupees 1,091-0-0, or 1J and 

2£ per cent, on the existing Jumas of both 

















mpcctively, Tlieir distribution in simple Kho^a villages is slifcwn 
below 



Enhanced, 

Maintained. 

Reduced. 

Nachungaon 

... 57 

17 

61 

Undorcc ... 

13 

16 

67 



CHAPTER XII 


PEEGUKNAIIS. 

ANJEE, POWNAR AND RAIL A. 


181. The lust Perguunahs assessed wore those of Anjee, Pownar 
. mid Baila. They form, as will l>e - •<?» fioin tho 

gunmh'° n ° Pur ‘ sketch Map, the norther froiitiov of tho l.'l irint, 
and ho under the spura of the Suulpoorahs 
which here run East and A Vest in tho direction of Nagpore. The 
North-western corner of Anieo has some river trontrigw Baila, oil tho 


other hand, is in tiie extern :v North-eastern corner, and Ins : n the angle 
formed by tho two low ranges of hills which, as already described, form 
the North and East boundaries of tho District. Thus k will ha Keen 


that these Pergumiuns have many features in common, and that they 
were well suited to he grouped together in one block for assess¬ 
ment. 

185. The Bombay road and the Nagporc extension of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, pass through Baila 
Th«ir advantages. and Pownar. Anjee is well off the line of Rail¬ 

ways hut a new cotton road connects the market 
town of Arwco, famed for its cotton, with the Railway Station at Kow- 
tah. In Pownar are situated remains of what tou t have been once a 
fine old Hindoo city, but it can boast of no place of importance, save 
Wuvdah the new Civil Station and Head Quarters of the District, which 
likely as it is soon to become the station to which the cotton of IIin- 
gunghat will be carried for export, will doubtless some day be a place 
of importance. Sindee a large town and a Railway Station, is the chief 
place in Baila. Baila and Ash tee are old Pergunnah-Head-Quarter- 
towns which still retain some part of their former pretensions. 


186. The staple products of Anjee and Pownar, arc Cotton and 
Millet. Wheat is tho staple of Baila, there 
Stable products. being’ more wheat grown in this Pergunnah 

than in any part of the District, excepting a por¬ 
tion of the talooka of Manclgaon situated south of Baila. 


187. Mr, MacGeorg® inspected the Anjee Pergunnah, and sub¬ 
mitted liis proposals to Mr. Bernard for ap- 
lospectioiu ot S»ettl#nwnt proval. Mr. Bernard inspected and framed the 
he ' s ' assessments of Pergunnahs Pownar and Baila. 
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The Anjee Perguanftti 
Chulsa or groups. 


188. The "illages of these Pergimnahs were 6 rouped in Chuks ior 
assessment in the following manner. In the 
Anjee Pergunnah tho 1st northern or Arwee 
Chuk, iuchuled 102 villages, situated in the 
basin of the Wurdah, where the belt of plain between the riv rand the 
hills is the narrowest. Mr. Bernard found the soil of this part of the 
Pergunnah to be very fertile; the population is, lie says, fairly thick, 
and the country assimilates in appearance more with Porgnnnah Ashtoe 
of tho Nagpore division, than with any Pergunnah of the Wurdah Dis¬ 
trict. The 2nd Chuk of Anjee contained 50 villages lying eastward, 
iust where the valley begins to widen and the Sautpoorahs recede from 
the river. The lands in this Chuk are much the same as average 
lands in other Pcrgunnahs of the Wurdah valley. Tho 3rd Chuk in this 
Pergunnah contained 48 estates, all more or less mountainous and 
Stony, situated amongst the spurs of the Sautpoorahs, 


189. 


The Pownar Pergunuah was divided into two Chuks. The 


Tho fowlin' rergiinnab 
Chuks or groups. 


1st Chuk included the villages lying in the basin 
of the Dhamme and Wmnuah, and tho 2nd Chuk 
the villages in the high lands which rise between 
the valley of tho Dhamme on tho cast, and the valley of the Usoda in 
the west. 


Tho Bails Pergunnah 
Chuktt or groupa. 


190. The Baila Pergunnah was likewise divided into two Chuks; 

the 1st or Baila Chuk including 89 villages, 
and the 2nd or Asola Chuk comprising 66 vil¬ 
lages. This Pergunnah is so cut up in all direc¬ 
tions by hills and spurs of hills, that Mr. Bernard was obliged to 
divide it into upland and lowland villages. This classification was 
necessitated by the configuration of the country, and will be well 


understood by any oue who lias been through tho 


Pergunnah. 


191. The results of the revision of assessments iu these three 
Revision of asBessments. Pcrguninihs aro shown below 



Existing 

Revised 

Difference, 

Pcrguur.ahs. 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Anjee ., .. 

77,902 

70,195 

• ft 

907 

Pownar... 

54,243 

54,045 

* • 

198 

Baila... 

47,847 

49,550 

1,703 

l * * 

Total .,, 

1,79,992 

1,80,590 

1,703 

1,105 
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The above shews a reduction of Rupees 907, or 1 and ^tb p$r cent ®n 
the existing juma of Anjee, and Rupees 198 nr ftlis pe” cent on that o£ 
Pownar, whilst iu Baila the increase is Rupees 1,703, or 31 per cent On 
the Existing jumma, thus giving a net increase of 5-6ths per cent On the 
aggregate of the existing Revenue of the three Pergunnahs, 

192. In the General Statements of assessments, forming part of 
the Appendix to this report, the results of the 
He ut’ is. assessments of the district are shewn in detail 

for each village, it is therefore not necessary 
hen to do more than to state that the general result gives a reduction 
of fiom 9 to 20 per cent on the old Mahratta assessments which were 
admittedly heavy, and under which a landholder certainly never realized 
50 per cent on the collections. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ANNOUNCEMENT OP ASSESSMENTS, DETAILS AND 

RESULTS. 

193. The revised Assessments were announced to the landholders 

by Mr. Bernard in October 1863. The result 
ra% approved a of ment3 S6Ue " these announcements was general satisfaction. 

Any landholder who was dissatisfied with the 
amount assessed on his estate, or who considered that it would not pay 
ljim to continue holding on the terms fixed by the Settlement Officer, 
Was at liberty to refuse to accept the assessment, and to throw up his 
village, but the revisions were acknowledged to be so fair and equ¬ 
able, that out of the 988 Wuvdah landholders, only one declined to 
engage. This was the old Brahmin of the Cliitnawees family who holds 
Nundorce, a considerable village, situated on the southern Deccan 
Road : but the lands around Nundoree are undoubtedly inferior, and 
further enquiry shewed that the Chitnawecs had some ground for 
grievance, and a slight reduction in his l'avov was immediately made, 
which resulted in the Wurdah landholders being entirely quite unani¬ 
mous in their approval of the revised assessments. 

194. When the landholders had had a short time to think over 

and discuss the new Government demand now 
J2T ° perab0 “* C ° m ‘ hv the 4 time fixed for 80 years, the subor¬ 
dinate employes of the Settlement Department 
commenced the many important proceedings which follow the assess¬ 
ment, and which I believe are generally known by the comprehensive 
term of “ Kliewut operations.” 

193. "Up to this point, the attention of the Sot!lenient Department 
. , , had been confined to determining the general 

r •imiiinije 1 " 101 position of the landholder, audio settling the 
annual laud tax to be paid by him on his 

property. 


19C. But now, attention was to be given to the recording of any 
other rights in del ail whic h might be found to 
°£ ^ to the adjustment of rents. The two 

operations Went hand in hand. Indeed the two 


proceedings are inseparable. The payment to be made by a cultivator 
for his field depended almost entirely on the nature of the rights possessed 
by him, which according to its strength or weakness, would regulate and 
curtail the payments. 
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197. In bestowing proprietary right, 


f*nant ght classification* 
snfi investigations. 


Government hail tuKGn 
care to ensure that whatever co-rrdinat or 
subordinate rights might virtually exist shout'd 
bo preserved,although proprietary right had been 
so far conferred conditionally that is to say, subject to the enquiry into 
rights <J occupancy of the cultivators. The investigations into those 
rights were now commenced. Some assistance was afforded by the 
entries made by the measurement parties whilst collecting the village 
statistics before referred to. In accordance with the instructions of 
Mr. Ellis, the following classification of cultivators was adopted, (II 
“ Kadeomoe,” i. e. a cultivator, who had been in occupation moro than 
12 years. (IT) “ Judeed,” one who had held less than 12.years. (II r ) 
“ Khoodlvlnist," the resident cultivator (IV) “ Pykhast,” the non-resi¬ 
dent, (V). A Pykhast, cultivator, who had cultivated more than 20 
years, was described as “ Pyklmst Kadcem,” one who had held less 
than that period as a “ Pyklmst Judeed, 1 '’ and it was explained at tlm 
time, that it would remain for after consideration, what rights would 
be conferred on each class of cultivators. These instructions were 
issued in 1858, prior to the passing of the rout-law, namely Act X of 
of 1859 and the classification was subsequently modified. When the 
proclamation already referred to in Chapter VIII was issued, Act X of 
1859 had been published, and in the anticipation of the extension of 
the Act to these Provinces the status of the cultivators was so fixed in 
the proclamation, as to accord with the provisions of that Act. Thus 
Clause 14 announced that “ uninterrupted possession for 13 years, by a 
resident cultivator “ (Klmodkhast”) has 


Kudeom’'' or hereditary holding <>r 


been held to constitute a 
occupancy. Possession for a Jess 


Classes of cultivators 
cognized by Air. KUin, 


period has been entered as a “ Judeed” constituting the bolder a tenant at 
will. When the Malgoozars arc in the habit of renewing engagements 
with their Assameos annually, a mere tenant at will is liable to bo ousted 
at the will of any landlord who may consider 
himself entitled to enhanced rates, whether with 
or without good and fulfilment reason for such 
enhancement. When a resident cultivator’s ovcupaney then extends over 
12 years his holding will be secured to him as lung as he meets Ids 
engagements, and every protection will be afforded against undue 
exaction. When a landlord may consider himself entitled to a higher 
rent, lie will in such case, bo made to establish bis proof to that effect 
be'ore the Jlcvenuo Authorities, and without such proof no such cu- 
ham count will be allowed. A Malgoozar will be entitled to enhanced 
rents, ir. proportion as the value of each holding is improved by the 
industry of the occupant, but the increase mint ho in proportion, and on 
die same principle, though in a less degree, as Hie Malgoozar’s asses s¬ 
ment', regulated by the general capabilities of the estate.” 


198, Subsequent enquiries resulted however in the division of tlm 
cultivators, into three distinct classes, one of 
Three Classes finally aJ.ipud. these classes recently underwent a further 

subdivision, which would raise the number 
to four, but inasmuch as this subdivision is only temporary, and will 
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* 0 <ln cease to exist, destined as it is to be absorbed into the next grade 
bflL , it may be nove convenient to consider the cultivators as belong¬ 
ing to three great el as es here placed according to their rank 

I. Proprietors of their holdings “ Malik Mukboozah.'* 

II. Tenants with right of occupancy “ Assamee Mouroosee’* and 

III. Tenants at will “ Assameeghair Mouroosee.** 


109. The Settlement found all classes of cultivators in the 


position of tenants. In the same way the land-, 
peculiar circumstances” made holders were but farmers when the country was 
proprietors of their holding*, annexed. The British Government made these 
farmers proprietors of their estates. Enquiry 
allowed that in nearly every estate there existed a class of cultivators, then 
only tenants, who for particular reasons were deserving of special consi¬ 
deration, who quoad tlicir fields or holdings, possessed as good a 
title to proprietary right as that which had secured for the landholders 
the same privilege in their estates. These cultivators were accordingly 
taken out of the category of tenants altogether, and raised to the rank 
of proprietors of their holdings, and they form the first and most 
important class of the cultivators of the Wurdali District. Cultivators of 
this description became the proprietors of a field or a circle of fields, 
which formed a small independent property within tho estate held by 
the landholder in whose name the village stood. Those cultivators who 
were technically called in tho vernacular “ Malik Mukhoozabs” were at 
liberty to dispose of the whole or any portion of their holding, in the 
same manner that the landholder could dispose of his estate, from which 
the patch held by the Malik Mukboozah, was thus virtually excluded: 
they wore not liable to the landholder for any rent on account of their 
fields. The fair share of the Government revenue payable by them, was 
assessed after due consideration of all attendant circumstances by the 
Settlement Department. This amount was not, however, paid into the 
Government treasury direct by the “ Malik Mukboozah,” but was collect¬ 
ed from him by the landholders, to whom in consideration of the trouble 
and expense of collection, the Malik Mukbooza 
Their portion. paid a small sum called “ Hiiq-ool-tchseel,’* 

calculated at five per cent on the Bcvrnue of 
the holding. In the same manner lie also paid in, through the pro¬ 
prietor of the estate, the usual cesses. Save then in the manner in which 
ho pays in the Government Revenue, the position of the Malik Muk¬ 
boozah resembles, on a small scale that of the wealthy landholder, the 
proprietor of an “ Estate” ; and thus every one of the investigations of 
claims of cultivators to be made Malik Mukboozalis, resembled in like 


manner on a small scale, the proprietary right cases (claims to villages,) 
already described in Chapter VIII. In fact, each of these claims was 
for the possession of a small holding, consisting 
Malik Mukboozah a .wall a f ew fi e i(j s j n proportion quite as important 

mdepondant Landholder. {q ^ J ^ ] arge estate or village 

was to the wealthy landholder, and the principles and procedure 
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followed, in deciding these miniature cases, much resembled cna , 
inferred to in Chapter VIII. The value of the claim of the cultivator 
to be raised to this highly advantageous position varied in an inverse 
ratio, according to the posit? in and rights of the landholder. The 
Malik M lkboozah paid his share of the Gov rnment Revenue it is 
true, hut from him the landholder could levy no rent. 

fa a village, the whole of the cultivators of which were Malik 
Mukboozahs, the landholder would be in the position of Lumberdar, 
in Hindostan, that is, at the head of a community of peasent pro¬ 
prietors. He would have his own pecuiium or “ seeri’ holding, and 
from the rest he would only collect the government revenue, and the 
lmq-ool-tchseel thrown in to cover the trouble of the collection. 


Malik Mutboossah claims 
very diverse. 


200. Thus then when the landholder’s rights, founded on long 
possession and other favorable circumstances, 
were strong, it would rarely happen that cul¬ 
tivators would be found entitled to such a posi¬ 
tion as that above described. The claim of the one to collect and 
enjoy the rent, and the right of the other to be exempt from 
the payment, hacl to bo most carefully weighed. The circum¬ 
stances which during these enquiries presented themselves, tending to 
strengthen the claim of the cultivator to admission into this class, were 
very diverse, and it was difficult to lay down a general rule for their 
decision. 

201 . 


Principles adopted in de¬ 
cision of those cases. 


Ono of tho principles followed in deciding these claims was, 
that no length of occupancy as a more cultiva¬ 
tor per m, conferred a right to the position of 
Malik Mukboozah. Long possession undoubt¬ 
edly had weight in the absence of fixed and stronger claims on the side 
of the landholder who was of course the defendant in every claim made 
by a cultivator to bo declared proprietor of his holding. Bnt the land¬ 
holders of Wurdah are in a close or very old standing, and it was sel¬ 
dom that a- cultivator who had not some other circumstances in his 
favor, could make head against the landholder with a claim based only 
on long cultivation, 

202. The persons on whom proprietary light in their holdings 
were conferred, consisted often of members of the 
torSuedT^S family of the proprietors of the estates Men, 
however, often cameiorwaru who from their des¬ 
cent from the original founder of the village bad some sort of a claim to 
admission to a share. It was however generally found that persons of this 
description, when they did not actually enjoy part of the profits, received 
ono or more fields, rent free, in commutation of their shares. When it 
was clearly established that they had long held on 
these terms, and had been shut out from part-? 
nership, cultivators of this class were made Ma¬ 
lik Mukboozahs. The same procedure was ob¬ 
served in dealing with relations o p the proprie¬ 
tors who held lands at favorable and fixed rates. 


Members of the landhold¬ 
er* family holding fields ftt 
low rates in commutation 
of shares. 
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203. Yet '■Mother very large clns were the 11 Muccuddums*” re¬ 
presentatives of the families who , > 4 - igiuallv 
Muccr.-Irtun,., or ancotnu founded the village, hut who under the Mah- 
rislit lnuuew , , . . , 

ratta government had lost for a time their posi¬ 
tion imd their estates. These men invariably claimed proprietary 
light in the whole estate. "Where the title of the incumbent was not 
to# strong, and when the Muecaddum had been only for a short tinio 
out of possession, then ancestral right holders were re-instulcd. lhit as 
the chapter on proprietary right has shown, the prescriptive title of the 
incumbents in possession often carried the day. Where the Muecaddum 
Ipst his case, an order was generally recorded that in consideration of 
his former connection with the village, the claimant should be made pro¬ 
prietor of the holding he actually cultivated. This was a fair conces¬ 
sion in favor of the Muecaddum whose position was always respected in 
the village. It was admittod even hy tlie landholders to ho just, and 
gavo considerable satisfaction in the District. The number of Malik 
Mukboozahs so created amounts to 149,202. 


Cult ivator* of long Mawl- 
ing, lw had exjiemlfil ca¬ 
pital oil their fields—declar¬ 
ed pr<»pi ietoid of tlieir hold¬ 
ings 


204. The last and most numerous class consisted of those culti¬ 
vators of long standing, who had exercised 
somo proprietary right, such as transferring 
their holdings or sinking more than an ordinary 
amount of capital in the improvement of their 
fields. The value of the title thus acquired, 
varied as has already boon explained, according to the title of the land¬ 
holder within the boundaries of who.-e estate the cultivator’s fields were 
situated. The circumstances were of course different in every single 
estate in the District, and each case was decided on its merits. Tho 
number of cultivators declared proprietors of their holdings under this 
heading amounts to 15,644. 


205. These cultivators having been declared proprietors, tho 
quota of land revenue had to be assessed on 
Oovernment Ito vcmio jj their holdings. In doing this, the Sel- 

>t:iUk jiukboozalis. tlement Officer or Ins Assistant was guided 

by the assessment rates on soils taken by 
the Settlement Odicer in assessing the village The quality of the soil 
was considered, the rents paid by the holders of the adjoining fields wore 
ascertained. :.1bl a sum fixed on very much the same principles as those 
by which the defilement Officer bad been guided in making tho Assess¬ 
ments of tho village. As these Malik Mukboozahs generally bold some 
of the be .t land of tho village, the Revenue assessed on their fields was 
rather above the average of the revenue rate on the cultivated area of 
the estate. 


200." 

A rjutwar 
made. 


A ryot war settlement for a term of 36 years, was in fact 
inado with each Malik Mukboozah, of the 
Svulemeni mos t substantial cultivators in the Wimlali 
• District. 
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207. But during the course of the investigations, soma rati^r 
peculiar cases of cultivators entitled to be de. 
cu^rr Pti0Cal ° a9eS o£ ckrcd Malik Mukboozahs oresented themse iveoi 
' rf ' in which a departure from th rule of assess- 

ment given above became necessary. 


208. Whilst superintending the adjustment of rents in the Anjee 
Pergunnah, Mr. Bernard came upon a class of 
These cases, described. cultivators, usually Maliees or Telees by caste, 
who had held small plots of irrigated land for 
generations, and who absolutely owned the trees and wells in those plotU, 
and who had in many cases paid the same rent for a long period of years. 
These rents were always high rents, and were very much above tne 
ordinary rent rates of the village. Cases also came to Mr. Bernard’s 
notice, in which such cultivators had sold or mortgaged, their wells, 
their groves or their plots, and such transactions had, he found, been 
respected by the Malgoozars and acknowledged by the Mahratta and the 
British Courts of Justice. Some few cases also came to his knowledge 
in which the rents paid for such plots had been virtually unchanged for 
a long period of yeurs. 

From this it was argued, that cultivators who had exercised such 
plenary rights of property over their holdings, must, under the Settlement 
Code, be recorded as proprietors of their holdings. If bo recorded then 
the Revenue on their holdings would be limited to the village juma 
rate “ plus” huq-ool-tebseel at from 10 to 20 per cent on the juma sum 
paid by them. JBut Mr. Bernard held, that such an assessment of those, 
which were usually the best holdings of the village, would not be fair to 
the superior proprietor whose village had been settled at half assets. For 
these high rents of irrigated plots often formed a very considerable part 
of the assets (rents) of a village, and if, instead of those rents, a juma at 
the ordinary village revenue rate, were to be assessed on such holdings, 
then the Government demand ought to be proportionally reduced. 


Mr. Bernard cited the following instance in Mouzah Arvee of the 
Anjee Pergunnah. Here the cultivated area is 45(3 acres, the declared 
rent 1919 Rs. and the revised Revenue Rs. 1500. Some ot the gardens 
round Arvee, pay rent at the rate of from 40 to 50 Rs. on the acre, and 
the rent paid by these irrigated plots is about' 4-5th* of the 4hole 
assets of Arvee. These gardens are, for the most part, held by Maliees 
whoso ancestors dug or bought the wells, and these Maliees have held 
the plots for generations, at high rents varying but very little from 
year to year; obviously, if these plots were assessed at Rs. 8-7-0, *the 

* Note—The revenue ^ Vllla ." e > & e assets (rents) 

rate of the chuck i» is As. ol Arvee would be considerably reduced, the 
revised juma must also be reduced and the State 
would lose a large portion of its just dues. 


But this was not the only ground on which Mr. Bernard advocated 
a departure from the mode which the Code prescribed for tbe assess* 
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mewfr of such holdings. Ha argued tlwt the rights of property had 
acc^ad to and wer« recognized in such cultivators, because they had 
hud tnc lands for mam years at high and often unvarying rents, pnd 
because they had dug, or bought wells in their holdings. But it was to 
be borne in mind, that the Malgoozar (now recognized as proprietor) or 
his predecessors, had conceded to these tenants or their ancestors, the 
right to sink wells, or had made over to such tanants “ hiwaiis” wells 
(wel’s without owners) which by custom, belong to the Malgoozar, on 
condition that they (the tenants) should pay to the Malgoozar high 
rents, which might, or might not vary from year to year. The land- 
lofd’s prescriptive right to high rents, therefore, was quite as ancient, 
and quite as strong as the tenants prescription, which according to the 
Settlement Code, gave him the right of proprietor in his holding (Malik 
Mukboozab). 

In order to meet the claims of this twofold proscription, Mr. 
Bernard proposed that tenants such as described above, should be 
recorded as proprietors of their holdings, but that the assessments of 
their holdings should he fixed with reference to the high, and olten 
unvarying rents they had paid for the 10 or 12 years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Settlement. 

The weight of the reasons adduced above, was admitted by tho 
Chief Commissioner and it was ruled that the revenue on such holdings 
ought certainly to bo assessed with some regard to the rents formerly 
paid by those holdings, for tho two following reasons ;— 

lstly.—Tho Revenue rate of a village is not always, nor indeed is 
it generally, the real revenue rate payable by tbe best fields in that vil¬ 
lage. It is arrived at, by placing the best and worst land for purposes 
of calculation in one category. Depth of soil, proximity to habitations 
and roads, nearness of water bearing strata, all contribute, with unusual 
force, in a country so diversified as the Central Provinces, to make 
the producing or paying power, and tbe Government Revenue of 
fields in the same village differ widely. The “ certain stated Juma !J 
mentioned in paragraph 15 of page 7 of the Code, may there¬ 
fore he considerably in excess of tbe juma wbicb a Malik Makboozali’s 
holding would pay, if assessed merely at what, in Settlement phrase¬ 
ology is called i! the revenue rate” of his village. Experience is 
usually the best test of the paying power of a field, and therefore of 
the revenue of a field. In assessing then the Government demand on 
a Malik Mukboozah's field, regard must certainly be had to tho rents 
it formerly paid. 

2ndly.—The superior proprietor is certainly entitled by prescrip¬ 
tion to a high rate of payment, and to a certain amount of gain on 
fields held by tenants, such as are alluded to in this paper. But in order 
to guard the rights of such tenants, it is found necessary to record them 
as proprietors of their holdings; similarly, in order to guard the rights 
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of llie proprietor, tli fpiomlom Midgoozar, it is necessary to allow him 
a certain fi Malikana,” on the revenue paid by the interior pro 
printers. 


209. This ruling improved. the status and protected the interests' 
of many deserving cultivators, the owners of the 
irrigated plots in the Anjce Pergunnah and 
Naehungaon; and it is hoped that their advan¬ 
tageous position will encourage them to extend 
considerably the irrigated area in those Perguimahs. 


The immediate and pros¬ 
pective effect of the Govern¬ 
ment ruling. 


no. 


Te in nta 
occupancy. 


The Cultivators next in rank, are the tenants with right* 
of occupancy. Of them it is not necessary to 
■with nghu of sa y mue ]| more than what their position and 
rights are, .as defined and protected by Act X. 
of 1839, and Act XIV. of 1803, for these Acts have now been for¬ 
mally extended to these Provinces. In fact, even before the extension 
of these Acts, their principles were duly observed during the preliminary 
operations. At Khcwut, every man who could establish 12 years con¬ 
tinuous possession, was entered as a tenant witli right of occupancy. 
Where the fact of possession was disputed, regular judicial enquiry was 
made, and an order recorded. On the result of this enquiry, as will be 
seen hereafter, depended much the rent which the cultivator had to 
pay. 

211. But subsequently, this class was further divided. The pro¬ 
bable amendment of Act X. of 1859, by the 
Sub-division of this class, principle of which the Settlement Department 
had been guided in recording cultivators as 
tenants with fight of occupancy, rendered a complete vc-investigation 
and classification necessary. It was anticipated that the law would be 
so amended, its to raise the qualification required to entitle the cultiva¬ 
tors to protection. The 12 year rule was to 
Tenants with a eondi- p e ( ] ono away w ith, and simple possession was 
tiona u, i u occup. ncy. now p, p e considered to establish a right to oc¬ 
cupancy. But so long as these Acts remained in force, its provisions 
wove obligatory on our Officers, and it was necessary to recognize tile 
right, conferred thereby. The 12 years’ cultivators then were to be en¬ 
tered as tenants with right of occupancy, but the right was declared 
only to be conditional and subject to any modification of the Act to which 
it owed its existence. The tenants belonging to this sub-division may 
possibly fall to the status of tenants at will, or continue as occupancy 
tenants, according as Act X. of 1859, shall remain unchanged, or 
be altered- 


shall 


212. The other 6uh-division of this class were those, tenants whose 
ric/h ts of occupancy were declared to be abso¬ 
lute. To obtain a position in this class, it 
was laid down that the circumstances of the 
tenants possession must have fulfilled certain 


Tenants whose right of 
-occupancy have been clo- 
,<ktred absolute- 
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conditions and the cultivators been grouped in the following six 
Classes. ° 


I. j?hose whose possession had carried with it something of an 
hereditary character. 

IT, Those who had expended such capital on their fields, as to 
give them some special title to occupancy right. 

III. Those who were related to present or former proprietors, and 
whose occupancy right might he considered to some extent as a substi¬ 
tute for a share in the proprietary right. 

IV. Cultivators belonging to now villages who hud held their 
fields since the village was founded, or since their lands had been re¬ 
claimed from the jungle. 

V. Those who had held their fields from a date antecedent to the 
proprietor's connection with the village as landlord. 

In addition to the conditions above cited, it was required that cul¬ 
tivators of the above classes, in order to entitle them to an absolute right 
of occupancy, should have held their fields for 12 or nearly 12 years. 
The sixth and last class consisted of. 

VI. Those whose claims to occupancy right, rested on bare pos¬ 
session of 25 years or upwards. 

It was, however, laid down that the definition of this class was to be 
regarded only as a general rule,, which might be subject under special 
circumstances to modification, and indeed the definition was subse¬ 
quently modified. It was decided that possession, oven for 25 years 
unless it partook of an hereditary character, or fulfilled one of the condi¬ 
tions cited in classes I to V, was not to be considered to constitute a 
right of occupancy, and an amendment was made which confined class 
Vito “ ryots" cultivating lauds which have descended to them bv 
inheritance. To establish, under this rule, occupancy right, the land 
must have descended by inheritance to the occupant. This, however, did 
not affect, to any appreciable extent, former enquires, for, as a matter of 
fact, there wus Lardly a cultivator of 20 years standing who had not 
inherited, and thus possessed the qualification necessary to admit him to 
this class. Enquiries into these eaics were made carefully. The 
statement of both shies, landlord and tenant, being recorded in all eases 
in which the right of possession was contested, and a judicial proceeding 
and order being the result of the investigations. A separata list was 
made out in which the names of all the tenants found to possess 
absolute right of occupancy, were recorded. The landholder signed 
this list as an admission of its correctness, and the position of the 
cultivator w'as secured against any future change in the Law, by tko 
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insertion of a clause ip the village administration paper, by which 
lawdholdei bound himself and his ueirs to acknowledge nd respect 
status of all cultivators whose occupancy rights ha*, been recorded in 
the Set tlemeut Misl, as absolute. 


The number of tenants with absolute right of occupancy, amount* 
to 46,073. Those whose position rests solely on 12 year’s occupation, 
and whose right is thus only conditional, amount to 3,160. 

2J 3. The last and lowest class consisted of all who were not 
deemed worthy of a place in the two preceding 
'i’enwts at will. categories, and who, having no rights to support 

them, sank to the bottom. These tenants at 
will or unprotected tenants, may of course have a large addition to 
their number from the ranks of the “ conditional” members of class 
II., if any essential alteration be made in Act X. of 1850, the foun¬ 
dation on which their present position stands. Their number is 
2,15,162. 

214. As regarded the tenants, the adjustment of rents was a detail¬ 
ed assessment effected by the landholder of each 
AiUu: tment of roots. field on his estates. They had been informed 
of the amount of revenue which they would 
have to pay to Government (or tfle next 30 years ; it now remained for 
them to determine after a full consideration of their position and in¬ 
terests, how much they would assess on their tenants : but to compare 
small things with great, the landholder now did for each field of his 
estate, what the Settlement Officer had been doing for each estate of 
the District, In this assessment the landholder was to some extent 
limited. The provisions of Act X. were very clear as regards the posi¬ 
tion and privileges of a tenant with right of occupancy; and according to 
the principles of that Act, the Settlement Officer or his Assistant, had 
to he guided in deciding any dispute which arose between the landlord 
and any tenant thus protected in regard to Lite rent to he assessed on 
him. Over the tenant at will, the landlord had fall power, and he 
could raise the rent to any extent, and turn the tenant out if he liked ; 
hut for many reasons the adjustment of rents in the Wurdah District, 
was n it attended with any very great hardship or difficulty. 


Manner of 
routs, 


215. The principle impressed upon the Settlement Department 
was, to allow rents to adjust themselves as much 
adiij.-jt, n«"t, of as possible. All the cultivators of a village, 
accompanied by thei- landlords or their repre- 
prosentatives, appeaved on a certain day at the camp of the Settlement 
Officer, or his Assistant, and then the adjustment of rents took place. 
No parties were better fitted to make this adjustment or detailed as¬ 
sessment of the village lands, Ilian the landholder himself and his 
tenants. To none were the advantages or inferiority of certain lands,, 
better known, than to those who had passed the greater part of their 
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Interference! of tiro Set¬ 
tlement Officer not gene¬ 
rally culled for. 


lives on the spot, and who were thoroughly acquainted with tlie '■apa- 
b ; litres not only Or their owii fields, but of every field in the village. Any 
decision arrived at in an amicable manner by the parties most inter¬ 
ested, would give general satisfaction and work smoothly, and lienee the 
advisability of leaving the arrangement as much as possible to the land- 
'ord and liis tenants. Before “ the village/' i. e. the land lorn and his 
tenants came up before the Settlement Oilicer, for the final adjustment 
of tne rents, the rights of all parties would first be explained and 
perhaps one or two enquiries into claims by cultivators, to be recorded 
proprietors of tlieir holdings or tenants, with right of Occupancy would 
be made. The whole village, with the landholder and his Pandiah or 
Secretary at the head, would then adjourn to the shade of some wide 
spreading tree, and there discuss in council, for hours, the rent that 
each tenant was to pay. There the subject would be discussed openly, 
before an extremely woll-infoimed assembly, and a man who bad per¬ 
haps hitherto escaped easily, and whose rent the landlord was anxious 
to raise, would perhaps, after much discussion 
bo obliged to admit the fairness of the demand 
and would give in gracefully. The greater part 
of the cases would in this manner be filtered 
through what nearly acted as a successful Funchayet. Another very 
powerful influence was at work which prevented any great rapacity on 
the part of landholder, and any undue obstinacy on the part of the 
tenant. Private interests taught each one well enough, bow much one 
could Safely ask, and how much it would be, worth the w hile of the other 
to give. Even the tenant at will was abundantly protected. In Wur- 
dah, where On all sides lands aro plentiful, where as a general rule 
tenants, not fields, are at a premium, the landholder counting his riches 
by his,tenants, was not likely to disgust them or to force them to move 
elsewhere by demanding unfair rente.. Their mutual good sense and 
interests, enabled them to come to an agreement which was fair enough, 
to both parties, and thus at the end of the day, very few contested 
cases would remain over. Where neither side would give in, the case 
would he decided judicially on its merits. Those were of course con¬ 
fined to cases in which the tenant lmd a right of occupancy, The in¬ 
stances in which the Settlement Officer had to interfere were not very 
numerous, and, as a rule, the adjustment of rents went on smoothly 
and amicably enough. The cases in which real difficulties arose, were 
in villages, the proprietary right in which had been divided between rival 
claimants, and where quarrels and disputes gave a had tone to the 
w hole village and to the tenantry. 


216. The per centage resulting on the adjustment of rents is nof 
very great. It is certainly small in proportion 
Enhancements effected. to the vise in the price of all agricultural pro¬ 
duce, it is, perhaps, not as great as the landlord 
might with safety demand, but there have been many causes at, work, 
militating against a rise in rents. 



< an.-,-.- iiiilifiiting ag.iiust 
crc.-.t risf in limits. 


:!1 7. 1 think that, perhaps, one of the first causes was the dispose 

tiim of tlw Hindoo landholders to cling to the 
associations of the past, and a superstitious fear 
which suggested that any innovation might lie 
.••ltended with danger. T am not inclined to bel io ve that rents were ever 
used in the general meaning of the word, i. e. that the tenants possessed 
any recognised right to hold at unchanged rates, but the circumstances 
ol (he :mies were rather against much change taking place. 


.•-tlprr 1 mull* 
llie l imlliuldt'i d. 


leo.ing t.if 


21 X. A farmer, yi order to keep his tenants together, was g fad 
enough to let them hold on easy terms, so foeg 
as he collected, without difficulty, enough to pay 
the Government demand, and to cover tlie ex- 
}K::i<:e of the management of the village. For himself, he trusted chiefly 
to the profits of his own farm. Thus, in old days, tenants got off easily 
enough. During the first: few years of British administration, every 
thing was in an uneasy state ; commencement of Settlement operations 
was awaited, onhsunvments ol rents were not made. The Settlement 
lov.nd the tenants with reels which, though the landholder had never 
surrendered the privilege of enhancing, had, from the force of circum¬ 
stances, remained unchanged for years. When the Settlement came, 
tint landholders, at first, did not fully appreciate their power, even where 
they did, the lo.ir already mentioned had some effect. They felt, so 
me ny landlords Inn e explained tome, (hat they had been immensely 
katuii: to. Ilad nut their position t een jinpioved by an equable assess- 
mcot axed for a 1 mg period, and by the bestowal of proprietary right ? 
1 ndor the.<e eiremnstanees it would net have been considered moral 
or lair, many have assured me, to have profited unduly by this good 
Im tune, and.not-to have permitted the tenants to have slurred it with 
them. And if they enhanced their rents very considerably, and departed 
from the ancient order of things, tlicro was always this terrible lingering 
suspicion. Was not the whole system new, did they altogether under¬ 
stand, or could they thoroughly trust in these new arrangements, 
secmmgly so iavoiabic in their terms, and bestowing a right of which 
oven the most Sanguine had never dreamed? and if they did not be¬ 
have charitably to their tenants, might they not l>e overtaken by some 
Nemesis, that Might follow the mysterious proceedings of the Settle¬ 
ment ? This feeling had, at least so I have been told over and over 
again, something to do with the comparatively small enhancement 
effected in the rents of Wiirdah. 


■Vjjjtrc'ifnd ?n of incrcast > 1 
.Vi.V.C-aSlI'.C'ltH. 


2'9. Yet another reason was, that there were many landholders 
who could not easily di-snado themselves that 
the adjustment of rents had not something to do 
with a further revision ot assessment. There 
were many who could not realize, Unit tiro assessment made long before 
the adjustment of rents was commenced, was in reality to res*ain 
unchanged for 90 years, and they feared that any enhancement of rent.:, 
would be certainly, fo "ntnil a corresponding increase in the assessment. 
I nr th-.s reason, some landholders altogether eoneca^d from tire get-* 



lament Department, the fact of th ; r having rat ed the rents of their 
nntiits. Aa.anidSin" instance of this came to my knowledge, whiLc 
on tour. One landholder, thinking himself very wise in his gener tion, 
came to a private understanding with his tenants, that they were to 
raise their rents all round, at the rate of Annas in the Itupeo, or 12J 
per cent, but on no account was this increase to he shewn in the Settle¬ 
ment papers at khewufc. The tenants agreed to this, and the record was 
prepared without difficulty, never was so well ordered and contented a 
tenantry seen, no squabbles about rent delayed the Native Assistants, 
nd the record of this village was completed in a manner apparently 
most satisfactory to all parties. But when the time for the payment of 
the rents according to the enhanced rate came, the tenants, whose rents 
had been entered in the Settlement papers according to the old and low 
rates, had grown too knowing for their master, and on being called 
upon to pay, expressed their determination to stand by the Settlement 
record. The man was so taken aback, and considered himself so much 
aggrieved, that lie put in a formal petition, praying that the adjust¬ 
ment of rents might he commenced in his village ‘ do novo.' 1 But 
though ho himself got no satisfaction in this respect from the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, he and his case were a standing joke in the district for 
some time, and served as an excellent example to quote to landholders, 
of idle absurdity of distrusting the repeated promises of the British 
Government, and of attempting by unworthy tricks to baffle the en¬ 
quiries of the Settlement Department. There were, then, again others 
who, Without any superstitious fear, were perhaps induced, by old as¬ 
sociations and ideas, to consider that it was not. quite the proper thing 
to make any great profit out of their tenant’s rents. From an exami¬ 
nation of several series of village accounts, which have come up before 
me in cases of dispute amongst brethren for shares, and in which the 
genuineness of the accounts have been admitted by the contesting par¬ 
ties, I have been much struck with the fact, that in old days rents 
seemed just to clear the Government demand and to cover the village 
expenses. In no ease, that I have seen, did they afford any tangi¬ 
ble profit to the farmer. The principle of the farmer seems to have 
been, to live and to let live. The tenants were perhaps well off, but 
then was he not himself well off? was he not, in fact, in a position 
immensely superior to ally of his tenants, having the choice of and 
holding the very best fields in the village, and paying a rent alinos 
nominal? Did not those fields return him abundant profit? and so 
long as the collections from the tenants defrayed the Government de¬ 
mand, and enabled him to pay tlio village servants, and to provide for 
the conti ngent expenses of the village, why should he attempt to en¬ 
large hisprofits by wbat to him, as an agriculturalist, did not perhaps 
appear altogether legitimate moans? I am referring hereto what 
1 believe was tho feeling and practice among the farmers purely agri¬ 
cultural ; men belonging to old cultivating families, whose tenantry in¬ 
cluded many relations; and old and attached families of cultivators. 
The farmer who had no connection Or permanent interest in the vil¬ 
lage, and who only held for a season, would sec matters under a very 
different aspect 11c would screw as much as he possibly could 



out of tlio village, iirr.l tlie Sf-rcu would Ipo elngg.'d by no sentimenti 
BSt too best and most powerful obstacle, to a rise : n rents, in any way 
in proportion to tlic increased profits of the tenant, is the rule of sup- 
ply and demand, which lavs b a p the chief cause of rents rem..iuing at 
a comparatively low level. Tbe population is indisputably scant;—-of 
land, whether it is in the neighbouring province of lierav, ov in WurdftU 
itself, or in fertile, hut uncultivated Chanda, there is abundance. A«i 
exodus of a village full of koonbees from the VVurdah, would be hailed 
with delight by the Chandah landholders, who trust for profits to the 
many little indirect means too well known to a Chanda proprietor. He 
would give the lcoonnecs fields free of rent, laud being plentiful. 
Tenants being scarce, they are at a high premium in the market, and 
could no doubt, get lands cheaper elsewhere, than those they hold in 
Wtirdah. But the Koonbee lias a eat like affection for his lands, and 
will not part from them save as a last resource. Tbo mutual interest, 
of landlord and tenant, have resulted in an equable adjustment of ti e 
demand, favorable enough to the one, but still sufficiently remunerative 
to the other. The increase of population and the decrease in an in- 
verso ratio of the uuculturable area, feeling of security of tenure, and 
a better appreciation of their own rights and powers, will doubtless, 
in the course of a few years, operate to swell the rent-roll of the 
Wurdah land holders. 

220. The foregoing paragraphs will have shewn the different 
classes i>f cultivators, and will have explained 
m of ttw .iittVrent ti, 0 position of oaeh class, and the advantages 
winch each position commanded, at tlie adjust¬ 
ment of routs. I have tried to make this report, us nearly as possible, 
u report of the Seta lenient proceedings, by arranging the subjects ac¬ 
cording to order in which each step of ilie Settlement, oper-lions was 
taken up. 1 have thus placed the investigations inlo claims to pre- 
priotaiy rights in villages, in chapters. For the sake of comparison, 
it might have conveniently preceded the paragraphs which refer to the 
enquiries into the rights of the cultivators. I think, when the manner 
in which the Ex-Mu I goo/a is have been dealt with, and the position that 
has been assigned, according to their merits, to the various classes of 
tenants is considered, it will be seen that the interests of all classes 
have been carefully guarded alike. As regards the landholder himself, 
his position, no doubt, is a very favorable ono. It may ho argued that 
the system which permits these middlemen to eat up a large share of 
the payments made by the cultivators, which, under a ryotwaree set¬ 
tlement', would go into tlie colters of the Government, is a system, 
whatever effects it may have on the landholder’s interest, unfair to the 
interests of the State ; hut I believe the answer to this argument would 
be, that the system is riot one improvised or invented at all by us;—it 
is the system that we found in force, and which wo are morally bound 
to uphold. I hope it will also be seen that, although valuable rights 
have been bestowed on this class, the benefits have not been bestowed 
at the expense of the rights of tlie cultivators. For those who are in 
favor of a Byotwar Settlement, it will be seen that, wherever a eulti- 



atoi could make out a good case, lie was made proprietor of .us hot' 
ing, and that in fact what is positively a fiyotwar Sett lenient; has been 
made with 775 cultivators, holding 20,88C acres o! the best cultivated 
lands in Wurdah. Nor were the cultivators of some standing whose 
position did not quite entitle them to rank in (he superior class left 
Unprotected. The names of the tenants with right of occupancy have 
been carefully recorded. As to those of the III Class, who have no 
absolute or permanent title, they again are sufficiently protected by the 
present condition of the Wurdah District, which places their services 
at a premium in the market, and secures them again,>4 any unfair 
treatment at the hands ot their landlor 1. As regards the two last classes 
I am not sure that it is not much better for them, that they should 
remain in their present position, and that they should not be made 
Malik Mukboozahs, and independent of their landholders. In rich 
tracts where civilisation has advanced, the cultivator may have suffi¬ 
ciently progressed to he fit to stand alone. But with us, only the 
higher class of cultivators are, I believe, sufficiently forward to profit 
by this privilege. They have already been provided for as Malik Muq- 
boozahs, and there is every hope that they wilt do well. But for the 
lower classes of cultivators, I am inclined to think that the continu¬ 
ance of their connection with the landholder will he to their advan¬ 
tage. A landholder, if lm is worth his salt, is a great deal more 
than the collector of rents, and the devourer of the profits made out 
of his tenants. He is, what would be called in Bengal, the “ Mufteeb” 
or protector and patron, in an agricultural sense, of the dwellers in his 
estate; and upon him the tenants depend, in a multitude of matters of 
every day life, for encouragement, for assistance, and for support, which 
a great many of the lower class of the cultivators in Wurdah could not 
afford to live without. The landholder would look upon the Malik 
Mukboozah as no child of his; and if the, larger number of cultivators 
were unduly large, the influence of the landholder over his tenants, 
which I believe may be made to yield very favorable results, would 
be altogether lost. 

221. At Ivhewut too was prepared the measurement papers or 
n , . . record of' shareholders, which gives its name 

lions? 01 1-18 “ ga - 1° what is known as “ Khewut operations ;" 

when proprietary right claims were investigated 
hnd decided, the claims of the brethren of a landholder, to share with 
him the estate, were not as a rule enquired into. These investigations 
Were deferred, until “ Khewut operations,” when the Settlement Es¬ 
tablishment would be on the spot; and when such claims eoukl obvi* 
ously best be considered and determined. I doubt whether the people 
of the district were sufficiently alive, at first, to the importance of hav¬ 
ing their shares in family estates, admitted and recorded. Steps were 
however taken for preventing just claims being overlooked and left un¬ 
recognized, and in the revisions that were made late in the day, conse¬ 
quent on the issue of Circular G, pains were taken to make shareholders 
alive to their rights, and to record shares carefully. Many claims hotly 
contested were ffie result. As a rule, where it was proved that a mem- 
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'■er .if a brotherhood, v.'hb might -prima fnc'c appear at bo eutitltu V 
a share, had not for yeais shared the risk, or participated in the profits, 
lie was not admitted to a share in the estate, hut was declare ’ proprie¬ 
tor of tli-'holdings which he had helu up to that t ime in lien of a 
share. The number of shares declared amounted to 41*. 

222 Another, and to the people all important, proceeding at: 

. “ KheWuC’ was the appointment of Lumberdars. 

A nvitinent of Lur.U.i i- , ■ , „ ,i_ 

d*,-,. \ ery unnecessary importance was, as a rule, at 

taelied by the shareholders to the appointment, 
notoa account of its emoluments, position, or power, but simply from the 
iaet that it secured the entry of tiie name of its holder in the Pottab. 
’ibis arose from mi okl feeling of insecurity of tenure, imbibed under a 
" ‘ Although tho landholders had been told, over and 

in estates, had now been 


A’tuivo (j.)Ycmmeii t. 


ovor again, that their estates, or their sliaies _ 

conferred on tliom iu perpetuity, and that the only change that would 
hereafter take place, would be in the revenue to be paid on their estates, 
still many clung tenaciously to the old Pottah, and to their names being 
entered in it, as the only means of securing an indisputable right in 
their shares. In old days, the Pottah was to them everything, it was to 
them the only paper connected with the Set¬ 
tlement which they understood, or in which 
they had any faith. It ivas the only record of 
a man’s incumbency, or of th 1 existence of Ids share in the village. At 

it lias always been in the 
Lumbcrihir, to attempt to 


MisUkm uM:mi of the iin- 
j.iirtan-’O of the iippoiiuini iil. 


any investigations that have taken place, 

power of one who nas, m reality, only' tile .......... j*. ... 

ignore the claims of his brethren, and to refer to the Pottah in which 
lbs name was entered. And it was ditlicult to persuade the people that 
the Settlement record contained a paper in which the interested' all the 
shareholders were detailed and which would be sufficient to rebut any 
plea (founded solely on the pottah,) that might be set up hereafter by 
the Lumberdar, to the effect, that be was the solo proprietor of the 
Estate. By degrees as this was understood, less anxiety was evinced 
about the Pottah, anil the appointment of hum borders. 


223. 


In making the selection and fixing- the number of Lmn- 
berdars, the instructions of the Settlement Code 
Umilerda'-s »i>pointe<Uo worc f 0 |l 0WC d. When the Ibcling of the corn* 

t«r*t < in t thei;stai^ rate ' D munity was in favor of a larger body of repre¬ 
sentatives, tlie management was not limited to 
one Lumberdar, and as a rule one Lumberdar was appointed for each 
Section or Puttee, or separate interest in the estate. 


221. 


In contested claims for the appointment of Lumberdar, the 
position of the candidates, their authority iu 
Public ekctioQ of bum- the village, and other points, were duly weighed, 
catei”-' ,eaorte 0 111 soni but I have often found a general election to be 
a very effective and popular mamper of choosing 
representatives. All the shareholders were called together, and each 
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WrtS provided with a pmee of money representing, m a fraction of the 
rupee, the share held by him in the estate, and the votes were "'uly 
polled. The candidate or candidates, according to number of vacancies, 
in whoso favor tiie larger sums wore polled, were declared elected. 
* howing- each man’s vote to count according to the intorest held by 
bin in the village, was, I think, a fairer means of polling, than if the 
number of individual votes had been taken. For, by the latter means, 
a number of shareholders holding infinitesimal shares might swamp a 
candidate supported by those who had a large interest in estate, and 
whose wishes were on that account the more deserving of consideration. 


Muhta Anti 
quiriea, 


Muoka 


223. The enquiries into the rights of Maal’codars to rent-free plots, 
and of the landholders who b“ld villages on 
*' Mukta and Moka*sa tenure were commenced 
oarlv in the day, but the revised orders contain¬ 
ed in tlie Settlement Code necessitated a. reconsideration of the orders 
originally passed. Final orders have not hem received in regard to the 
recommendations submitted, but the number of Maafee holdings recom¬ 
mended to be retained by the Settlement Officer is 25. 


22G. Of the Moknssa villages held entirely free of revenue, two 
belong to the Rajah of Deor. The revenue assess¬ 
able on them amounts to Rs 900. The villages 
held by the same Native Nobleman on Mulcta or 
“quit rent” tenure are 2.1 in number, the quit rent being Rs. 13,410-10-11. 
The full amount assessable being 14s. 18,343. 


The Muk.vs-a it cl 
Mukt:i villiigft*. 


227. In accordance witli recent instructions, the Jotshces or 
. village priest-, who hold considerable plots of 

n; !l:,. iHufi < . ■ . . . 1 


Tim Initial 
IMesi-. 


laud, have af-o been eimlirlU'd in their holdings 
for tli. ir lives. 


228. 1 haw may only t,> allude to oir- or two important operations 

"hi' ii were Carried nut towards the close of the 
SeiI!i*m nt work, mLlia brief notice of which 
I will close this report. 


Kiiiisbiu;; o 
the Siitllemeiit 


CIV.tj.lil' 


-29. One of ihe most important of these measures was the cx- 
„ . , elusion, from village areas, of excess w»sto 

waste, 1 an, is. lands, under the well known rules of Book 

Circular LXXII of 1862. In accordance with 
the instructions contained in that Circular, it was explainer! to the 
landholders that Government only bestowed proprietary right in cul¬ 
tivated land ; a liberal proportion of waste, generally 200 "acres per 
cent on the cultivated area, would also be given; but where large jun¬ 
gle tracts existed, to bring which under cultivation no attempt had 
been made, the Government would not relinquish its rights; but would 
keep that iungle, and try and make the best arrangements possible for 
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bringing it under cultivation. In all estates then, iv wnicli the wasLe 
i\as found to exceed 2U0 per cent on the cultivation, the excess land 
was marked olF and made into what was called a Government chuck. 


230. This was not a very heavy duty in my part of the Wurdah 
district. Excess jungle was demarcated in only 
huViu M 1 tale ™ ll5cr WaEl '' seven villages of Wurdah. Ju my division of 
Nagpore, the number will be given by Mr. Ross. 
The plots for sale under the waste land rules in my settlement of the 


old Wurdiih district are situated in the Anjee Pergunnah. They are 
near the line of Railway, and should prove valuable. The Nagpore 
lands arc equally favorably situated; some have I understand already 
been sold. Registers of these lands, with maps aud lull particulars, 
have hcen given to the Deputy Commissioner; and as they have already 
been printed and published in tbe Government Gazette , it is hardly 
desirable to hamper this report with any detailed account of them. 


2 51. The arrangement-; for preparing the village papers were also 
a subject which early received the attention of 
Arranionifiits s»t the the Settlement Department. Putwarees and 
irttpumu.® of villgo pa- p,q tt -. u .y Circles existed in Wurdah District, 
but they wore of our introduction. It was de¬ 
termined it, should be optional with the landholders to retain their village 
Accountant, or make their own arrangements for preparing and submit¬ 
ting their papers; and this resolution was notified to tbe landholders of 
the "Wurdah district several times in Durbar. The consequence is, that the 
greater majority of the landholders have determined to make their own 
arrangements and to dispense, with the Putwarees. Even where a Put- 
warec is kept on, he is not a Putwaree in the sense he was before; he 
is not a semi-Government Servant, who can rc- 
Piitwaree no longer re- eeivo hi s dues through the Tehsecldar, but he 
tamed as Government scr - s a serva! ,t 0 f the landholder who can make 
lus own arrangements with him. For my 
part, I believe this change, although it will doubtless cause some little 
inconvenience to district Officers a; first, will be productive eventually 
of much good. The Putwarees were always a go-butween Government 
and the landholders. Educated and clever, they were like a priest¬ 
hood, which, wishing to keep all authority in its own hands, kept the 
landholders as much as possible in darkness and ignorance; all Govern¬ 
ment orders filtered through the Putwaree, lie was generally the chan¬ 
nel of communication between the landholder and the Tehsecldar. To 


the Tehsecldar he was doubtless useful, and so was he indirectly useful 
to tlio district Officer at preparing returns:—be was doubtless very 
good, aud bis loss, I fear, will be much felt when these returns have 
to bo prepared by the clumsy agency of the landholders. But, to coun¬ 
terbalance this, we have what I believe will prove a great advantage, 
the removal of the title between the Government and the landholders, 
who, under I lie new system, are the responsible and irnpc hint persons. 
Brought in contact with their Teksecldars and district Officers, and 
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m vino- ii> loot to and understand llicir own allairs, instead “f being de¬ 
pendant an the Putwarees, the landholder class 
Ailvantagcs that will fcl- w p] improve in intelligence and usefulness; and 
low hy me change. , f ^ attained, 1 think that the tem¬ 

porary inconvenience that may ensue hy the hiss of the I uewarees will, 
he cheerfully borne. The landholders are, I know, glad to get rid of 
the Putwaree. lie was, or pretended to he, a servant ct both Govern¬ 
ment and the landholder, and he was the efficient servant of neither 
always playing one off against the ether. Often, when the Tehseeldar 
wanted his assistance, village woik was an excuse ; when the landholder 
craved his assistance, tho Putwaree. would flout in his face his position 
ns a Government servant, as he claimed to he. I think the order in 
regard to PutwareeS is most popular in the district, save among a 
few men who have lost, employment; and these men Imvo on’y them- 
selvis to blame. Wherever a Putwaree lias done his work well, he lias 
nvuriably been kept on hy the landholder. It is only where a man was 
idle, or too independant, or useless, that he has not been provided for 
by the landholder. 


21.Iff To ensure the correct preparation of the annual paper#, I 
have taken Several precautions. Forms of tho 

Piait<(l instructions ami ,, a p ,.. s together with short hints and instruc- 
hmte to UialboUlcrti. *. 1 , ° , . , , , v 

turns, have been printed off and distributed to 

the landholder.?, when making- over to them copies of their Settlement 
Mitsh A Superintendent ami t wo selected men have boon deputed to 
superintend the correct preparation of tho papers, 


23'J. As some apprehension was entertained that proper arrange¬ 
ments were not being made, to protect the village 
Status of tho Kotwars, by recording- the privileges and rights 

which they enjoyed, strict order.? were issued, in 
I 860 , to the Settlement Officers. I think that in WurdaU their posi¬ 
tion and perquisites will ho found to have been satisfactorily denned. 
They have been sufficiently protected against any unfair treatment at 
t he hands of a capricious landholder, although at the same time nothing 
has been done to allow him to imagine him#.-If independent of the land¬ 
holder, or to cause any disturbance in the relations which ought to exist 
between master and servant. 


2 iff, Lastly, the system of the payment of tho instalments of 
Government Revenue has been revised. Tho 
[?«-lu-migomont o. Rr payments wore found ill some cases to fall 
very inconveniently heavy on tho cultivatoi. 
The landholder, according to immemorial usage, seldom collects until a 
short time before the kist or instalment was due. If the kist fell due, 


and enough of the collection was made, at a time when the ryot had not 
cut his crops, or had not realized tho value of them, then he had to 
borrow moil y lo pay the rent then due, and thus indeed, hy an meon 
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venieut «yBtem of kist-paying, the .yot’s rent was pracli ally enbano.c 
by Abe sum ne had to pay as interest, on the money borrowed. A complete 
uew arrangement of kists lias now been made, and these kis*s being 
regulated by the particular crops the villages grow, and the time at 
which they fall due, a very equitable and considerate arrangement for 
the ryot has been made. 

235. The total cost of the Settlement operations in Wurdah up to 

31st August 1866 has been Rs. 179,954. A 
m Cto* 1 of VTurdah Settle- ver y j ar g e p art 0 p tliis Bum 1 is made up of the 

share charged against Wurdah, of the expenses 
of Settlement operations when Nagnore and Wurdah Districts were one. 
These operations commenced as far back ns Novembor 1857, and as they 
were the first of the kind ever attempted in these Provinces, they were 
necessarily rather expensive. The Nagpore Settlement appears, in its 
early days, to havo consisted of a head quarter establishment, by which 
arrangements were made for carrying out Settlement operations in the 
old Nagpore Province. This sum includes the price of getting up 
misls tor the landholders. As a considerable £um has been recovered 
from landholders on this account, the actual cost of Settlement opera¬ 
tions in Wurdah will be proportionately reduced. 

236. I have already mentioned the names of gentlemen 

. . „ who were connected before my time with the 

offlterB la Wurdah Settlement. Mr., now, the Honorable, 
8 R. S. Ellis, Mr. A. B. Ross, Mr. H. J. Mao¬ 

ri oorge, and Mr. C. E. Bernard. What share of the work fell to these 
officers is well known to the Chief Commissioner and to yourself; of the 
Officers who have served with me, I would men- 
Noticv of Aasietmta. tion the names of Lieutenant Saurin Brooke, 
Assistant Settlement Officer, who, before ho left 
for Chanda, rendered me very efficient aid in the Wurdah Settlement, 
and of Lieutenant Sartorius, Assistant Settlement Officer, who, although 
he joined me only lately, in the month of July last, has been of great 
assistance in helping me to complete tho work of the Wurdah Settlement. 
Of the Native ministerial Officers who served under me, Superintendent 
Shunker Lall was undoubtedly a man of considerable ability, and did his 
work carefully and ably—towards the close of tho Settlement ho lost his 
health, and hia sudden departure has been of considerable inconvenience. 
My Serishtadar, Ram Chunder Bulwunt, has worked most heartily and 
zealously, and I am glad that bis services have been recognized by pro¬ 
motion to the rank of Superintendent of Settlement. 

237. In conclusion I would express my hope that the Settlement 

will be found to work well. Tho Chief Com- 
Conclusion. missioncr and you, yourself, who havo on many 

occasions been through the Wurdah district, 
have been pleased to bear testimony to the contentment which prevails 
among the agricultural class with the result of the Settlement opera- 
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lion. T think too that all classes have now begun to realize what Set- 
ri<merit operations mean;—and I believe that nearly all tiie disputes 
that the advent of the Settlement must suggest have been settled. 
The objects and the effects of the Settlement have been constantly 
explained to the landholder class by the Chief Commis.s.oner himseli 
in Durbar; by yourself, by the Deputy Commissioner, Settlement Officer, 
and other officials going through the district, and with whom the people 
of the district are now brought into close contact. 

“ Litcva scripts manent ,J is a proverb in more force in a country 
where education is advanced, than it has in this part of India. Here 
what is said in Durbar is more telling, and remains in the memory of 
the people much more lastingly, than written proclamations; and the 
good effect of the full manner in which the Settlement operations have 
been discussed in Durbar will, I am sure, be lasting. 

1 have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

HARRY RIVETT-CARNAC, 

Settlement Office w. 
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